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BELGRAVIA. 


MARCH 1881. 


Joseph’ Coat. 
BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY, 


Carter VII. 


QUR-AND-TWENTY years have gone by since the prologue 
opened ; old Joe and his wife have lain side by side in Ebenezer 
graveyard fur years three-and-twenty. The baby is a young man 
with moustaches and a sweetheart, and his mother is getting 
on towards middle age, if an earthly pilgrimage of forty-two years 


may be supposed to have borne a pretty woman so far. Daniel’s 
thin legs nowadays will scarcely carry him, and he is more than eighty 
years of age. His wife died half a score of years ago, and took her 
pious fraud to the grave with her. Errant Joe’s uncle George is 
over sixty, and is mightily prosperous and somewhat swollen out 
with worldly grandeur. For over a score of years nobody has 
heard of errant Joe, and to the minds of his contemporaries he is 
as dead as Nebuchadnezzar. To Dinah he remains an unchange- 
able, fixed figure. Whilst other young men have grown into 
middle age, whilst they wear garments of the fashion of 1874 and 
have grown wizened or burly according to their nature, young 
Joe in her remembrance remains in the garb in which she last 
beheld him: no older, no stouter or thinner; a blue-eyed young 
fellow still, with blooming cheeks and a downy bit of whisker. If 
anywhere alive, young Joe is five-and-forty by this time, and young 
Joe no longer; but in Dinah’s remembrances of him, Time stands 
still. In short, madam, you were just married when the tale 
opened, and yesterday you cried and smiled at the wedding break- 
fast of your second daughter. And you, sir, were in a round 
jacket and a broad collar at Eton, with no notion that the wave of 
a Conservative reaction would drift you into Parliament to 
denounce the Opposition in well-prepared impromptu epigram, or 
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to demand from your place to be instructed by the right honour- 
able gentleman at the head of Her Majesty’s Government. A 
great space of time. Let it pass in this story—as it passes in much 
more tremendous chronicles—like a breath. 

Dinah Banks, or Bushell, was a simple-minded woman, and all 
these years she had passively defrauded herself and her child 
of a great fortune which was legitimately theirs. George, her 
son, was not the sort of person to be defrauded of any rights he 
knew of, but he was as ignorant of these as poor Sir Roger before 
this time proved himself to be of his dear mother’s Christian name. 
Since Daniel’s early days, times had changed a good deal. He had 
little sympathy with the new crotchet of education ; but it is hard 
for simple folks like Daniel to swim against the tide, and the lad 
went to the great Grammar School in Birmingham and swallowed 
his modicum of Latin and Euclid and Algebra, and grew up quite 
a superior young person, with a natural disdain for home associa~- 
tions and a genuine contempt for his putative father which would 
have done credit to a princely fairy changeling. Daniel humoured 
the lad in everything, as old fathers sometimes will humour sons; 
and the boy himself bullied where he could, and had his own way 
royally when he was sure of it. As he grew up, the fraud his 
mother had practised bore very bitter fruit. Her child scorned 
her in spite of her tenderness, and spoke scoffingly of her as an 
old maid with old-maidish fancies when she would stay him from 
participation in this or that boyish freak or folly. I hawe not the 
heart to tell how she suffered and in what mean ways. Things 
that to a sister would have been little troubles magnified themselves 
to the mother’s heart, and every day in all these dreary years her 
soul cried out for the child’s love, and yearned unsatisfied. It was 
a proof, perhaps, of great sweetness of nature that she remained 
comely still, and that even in some eyes she grew more beautiful 
as Time touched her. It was commonly said of her that she wore a 
motherly rather than an old-maidish air, and, indeed, she had 
grown buxom and a little portly. Her eyes were sad, but wonder- 
fully sweet and affectionate. She had offers of marriage in pro- 
fusion ; but declined them all, for no reason that the neighbours 
could divine, and lived solely for her child and her memories of 
his father. There are among women many thousands of such 
faithful hearts, who suffer much, but have their reward now.and 
then even in this hard world. 

Visible from the upper bed-room windows of the Saracen. is a 
range of hills, of perhaps twelve or thirteen hundred feet elevation, 
the only notable thing in the landscape. They are not. more 
than four miles away, and they naturally draw the eye of a:stranger 
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from the surrounding dead level. Under the shadow of that low 
range of hills, on the farther side, lies as charming a bit of country 
as you may look for in a quiet way in England—a rich undulat- 
ing landscape, with meadow and cornfield, and noble timber here 
and there, all gathering an added charm from the fact that by a 
walk of half a mile you may command a view of another valley, 
lurid with vast: columns of fiery smoke and the red tongues of 
furnace flame that leap at the low skies. Lying in any field 
about that pleasant stretch of country on a quiet day in summer, 
beneath skies whose blue is somewhat toned by the thin gauze of 
outlying smoke-clouds, you may hear afar off the great heart of 
giant Labour beating; and standing still at night, when sound 
travels farther, you can catch the clank of iron and the shudder- 
ing roar or shrill shriek of distant engines, or even the dull thud 
of the forge hammer. And even in-the pleasant valley itself, 
when you might fancy that you had strayed unaware into the very 
heart of Agricola’s realm, when the ferns are unrolling their 
crown-like scrolls, and the dog-rose is opening from the bud, and 
the air is sickly sweet with the heavy scent of the may, you come 
saunteringly to a little rise and look about you, and you see pit- 
stacks in the distance sending up their blue curls of smoke, and 
pit frames with gliding chains above them, filmy-fine. 

On the lower slope of one of these hills I know a farmhouse, 
so old that its outside walls have grown grey and rimy like the 
rind of a Stilton cheese. Great beams of timber cross its front, and 
here and there its lines have swayed picturesquely out of their first 
prim drawing. Dormer windows peep from the roof: the chimney 
stacks are Elizabethan, but the rest of the house is a sort of archi- 
tectural dream made concrete. The building is all gables and 
corners outside, and within there are little flights of unexpected 
stairs in unexpected places, and a stranger finds himself intruding 
on rooms in which he has no business, and wondering how they 
got there. All the windows are diamonded, and the panes held 
together by little strips of lead. The floors are sunken in a 
curious way, and the inner walls warp to this side or that in such 
a fashion as to give you an impression of being somehow in a 
house at sea. But the old place is solid and sturdy, pinned 
together as it is by its huge oak beams, and it may stand for 
hundreds of years yet in defiance of wind and weather. 

Behind this fine old house there is a fine old garden, where 
in their season ten-week-stocks and gilly-flowers and bachelor’s 
buttons and other such homely blossoms grow with roses red and 
white, and lilies pale and golden. Here are hoary apple-trees 
bearing wonderful fruit, plum-trees, damson-trees, pear-trees, and 
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a little forest of gooseberry bushes. And in great strips between 
the flower beds, or edged round with flowers and tangled aromatic 
bushes, there are spaces set apart for the culture of the homely 
cabbage and cauliflower, the pungent eschalot and others of its 
tribe. Everything seems more or less entangled with everything 
else in this delightful, disorderly old garden. The sides of its 
walks are edged with box'and moss-grown, and its high brick 
walls, mellow with age, are thick with lichens. Walking here on 
any summer day you are at liberty to forget that there is any 
such thing as a forge, a foundry, a coal mine, a smoke-cloud in the 
world. Yet even here, if you listen closely, you may hear great 
Labour’s muffled heart beat two or three miles away, and beyond 
the hills at night-time the sky is livid red. There are gardens 
as old-fashioned and profuse in growth in many places, I dare say— 
gardens where the same homely blossoms blow, and the same scents 
perfume the air, and the same spirit of retired Quiet dwells; but 
they lack the charm of this retreat for the most part, because they 
have not its singular contrast of neighbourhood. When by good 
chance you meet amongst those ‘fair Circassians,’ of whom so 
many fables have been told, a woman with any decent pretensions 
to good looks—when you see a star glinting through the late- 
divided storm-wrack—when you see the pearl upon the Ethiop’s 
arm—when you see (if ever you do) Mr. Leigh Hunt’s beautiful 
symbol of the lily in the mouth of Tartarus—you know what 
advantages you expect to get out of contrast. Those advantages 
are here, in this old garden’s neighbourhood with smoke and fire, 
and the amazing travail of the earth about it. 

The Donne family had lived in the old house for many genera- 
tions and farmed the land which surrounded it. The fact that 
in the parish churchyard there was a tombstone bearing their 
name, and dated as far back as the year 1613, proved that the 
family was substantial and respectable more than two centuries 
ago. At the beginning of the seventeenth century it was not 
everybody who was honoured with a tombstone. The stones came 
down from that date almost without a break :—Iohn Aldley Dunne 
succeeded by Iohn Aldley Dunne for nigh a hundred years, and 
being followed by other Johns whose J’s had long and curly tails. 
It was at the beginning of the curly-J period that the spelling of 
the names was changed, Audley being substituted for Aldley, and 
Donne for Dunne. There were many Dunne Aldleys, too, buried 
in the churchyard, and the two families had evidently been some- 

how tied together. 
In the year 1870 the male branch of the Donnes became extinct, 
and there were now left but two women to bear the old name— 
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Mrs. Donne, a notable woman, widow of the late farmer, and her 
daughter Ethel. Now, in that part of the country people go, as a 
rule, for Scriptural appellations, and the old English feminine 
names are neglected. It may perhaps be accepted as corroborative 
of other evidence in favour of some old standing in the family 
that it held a distinctive feminine name again and again re- 
peated. Below the record of Iohn Aldley Dunne’s years and 
virtues ran this legend: ‘ Alsoe Ethyl hys wyfe, aetat 48, obitt 
Iune 2, 1621. Alsoe Ethyl, infant child of y® above. When 
the present Ethel was christened, Mr. Borge, her godfather, had 
objected to the name as bringing ill-luck with it. He founded 
himself on tombstone evidence, and pointed out the fact that 
four Ethels had died in maidenhood. His superstitions were 
derided ; but Mr. Borge always protested ‘ he knowed ill ud come 
on it,’ and was the more firmly fixed in his belief by the fact 
that the baby suffered from convulsions while teething. A pretty 
smart attack of croup and some extra trouble in regard to measles 
were currently held to have justified the Borgian vaticinations. 
But the baby grew to girlhood, and the girl became a young 
woman, without anything more terrible than those infant mala- 
dies encountered by the way. 

Ethel Donne was nearly nineteen years of age, and a very 
charming and beautiful young woman. Her beauty was not of 
the kind you see in London drawing-rooms or at the opera, but 
much more robust and blooming and delicate. Her complexion 
bore looking at, and was admirably waterproof. Ill-natured 
young women, her compeers, said that her hair was ‘ carroty,’ from 
which I desire you to argue that it was of the colour painters have 
loved to paint— 

In gloss and hue the chestnut when the husk 
Divides three-fold to show the fruit within, 


as Mr. Tennyson says. Her eyes were hazel and full of mirth and 
honesty. Her skin was of red rose and white; not the dead lily 
colour which poets have so often and so falsely feigned, but white 
rose with the faintest live blush in it. Her features were not 
those of a Greek statue, fortunately, but they were fairly regular. 
The dear little nose, in particular, was very daintily modelled, 
and her lips and teeth—to speak of rubies and pearls is to desecrate 
the beauties of flesh and blood and ivory. To see her figure at 
its full advantage you should perhaps have beheld her in the act 
of hanging out the family washing to dry in that old garden, or 
with a hayrake in the meadows. To say that she was unaware 
of her manifold natural advantages would be to portray her asa 
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very foolish young person. Shakespeare thought fit to put into 
the mouth of a fool the statement that there never was fair maid 
but made mouths in a glass; but it is probable that he himself 
believed it. For one prodigy of nature you can show me where a 
pretty young woman honestly thinks herself plain, I will under- 
take to find you five hundred natural-minded, lovable young 
women who, being passably plain, think themselves pretty; and a 
very proper and kindly ordinance of nature this provision is. 
Let us think well of ourselves and be happy. The male animal 
has no right to conceit himself on the score of personal modesty. 
A very popular writer of essays, who is not beautiful, has made 
confession in print that he feels a pleasurable sensation in looking 
at his own reflection in a mirror. I may not have the courage to 
follow his bold example with a like confession. 

But more than mere good sense, of which she had plenty, her 
own free nature saved her from the canker of self-consciousness, 
and she had a certain merry scorn of mere personal vanity. She 
was country-bred, but not unpolished, though unvarnished. She 
had a natural art in music, cultivated, not to perfection, but 
to a fair growth; and, being natural with her, it enabled her to 
accompany a singer with grace and fineness, and to sing a simple 
ballad in a way which even cultured listeners found attractive. 
Her secular music was mostly antiquated, and was made up 
chiefly of the songs of Purcell and Shield and Arne, with one or 
two of Haydn’s canzonets. Her knowledge of sacred music went 
little further than ‘ The Messiah,’ ‘The Creation,’ and Mozart’s 

Twelfth Mass’ would carry her. She read French fairly well ; but 
her knowledge of the literature of that language was confined to 
Lamartine’s ‘ Heroes and Heroines of the Revolution’ and Volney’s 
‘Ruins ofEmpire.’ Notwithstanding the latter, she was orthodox. 
M. Volney, after the elegant rhapsodies with which he opens, was, 
indeed, for the most part, Greek to her. 

In household virtues she was a treasure, and was mistress of all 
the arts of the dairy. She made rare butter and the crispest, 
lightest pastry ; and knew how, if called upon, to wash and bake, and 
even brew. I remember her mother’s damson cheese, and they 
say that Ethel was her mother’s mistress. In short, a charming 
girl, with rare housewifely qualities, and fit to make a prince a 
wife, if princes had the good luck to be allowed to choose, as we 
happy plebeians have. 

It is not to be supposed for a moment that all these charms 
and virtues were allowed to lie unclaimed by the adventurous 
young manhood of the region. Lovers clustered around her like 
flies about a honey-pot, else were she no fit heroine of mine. 
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‘Thé Quarrymoor farm ran into three hundred acres, and every 
inch was freehold, and she the heiress of it. Why should she not 
be courted ? 

The parish church was so situate that there was a pleasant walk 
to it in summer time from three or four parishes in the neigh- 
bourhood, and gay young bachelors from several townships, with 
their sisters and sweethearts, would stroll out on peaceful Sunday 
evenings, after a four-o’clock tea following on a one-o’clock dinner, 
and save themselves from any sense of spending the day un- 
fittingly by dropping in at the Old Church, and would then 
saunter home again in the calm dusk, refreshed by a glance at 
country green and a taste of country air. Ethel drilled the choir 
and played the wheezy organ, and had delight in this part of her 
life. She searched for voices far and near, and strove to impress 
their owners into her band, and by-and-by got up quite a re- 
spectable assemblage of singers. Then it was decided that the 
organ should be replaced~you heard the bellows wheeze and 
rattle even when the instrument was in full blast; and it was 
settled between Ethel and the Vicar that, as a first step towards 
this consummation, there should be holden in the schoolroom a 
public soirée. This meant the traditional teafight, with the 
addition of ham sandwiches to the ordinary provisions, and .a 
concert interspersed with readings afterwards. Ethel entered 
into the scheme with great fervour. The magnates of the im- 
mediate locality were impressed—none of them very tremen- 
dous people; and Mrs. Hick gave a tray of cake, and Mrs. Hince 
a ham of her own curing, and Mrs. Warmington, of the Mount, 
six pounds of tea, and Mrs. Jones a batch of household bread, 
and somebody else a basket of dairy butter. The ladies who 
gave gifts had the right to preside at the tables, and when the 
time came they were gay with festive ribbons and sat above their 
cates with proprietorial smile. But before the time came Ethel 
had much to do in rehearsing the choir in part-songs culled from 
her own little répertoire—‘ Blow, Gentle Gales,’ and ‘Spotted 
Snakes,’ and the like. The rehearsals were held in the ‘school- 
room, and very pleasant they were with their mixture of fun and 
formality ; but the foundress of the festival had her troubles, and 
chief among them was the want of a tenor who could take the 
high A natural without cracking on it. All the young gentlemen 
of the choir who sang tenor through their noses could get at it 
more or less by dint of choking ;: but she yearned for somebody 
who would not choke, and in the nick of time he came. 

‘Miss Donne,’ said the Vicar one dusky evening, clamping 
noisily into the schoolroom, and beginning to speak as soon as he 
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had passed the door; ‘I have brought youa recruit. Allow me 
to introduce to you Mr. George Banks. Miss Donne, Mr. Banks.’ 

Ethel rose from her seat at the piano to receive him. The 
light was so dim that she could make out nothing but a tall and 
well-set figure—Mr. George was a volunteer—and a pair of pretty 
broad shoulders. 

‘Mr. Banks is a tenor, Miss Donne,’ said the Vicar, ‘and I 
have induced him to promise his assistance at our soirée.’ 

‘T shall be most happy to be of service, I am sure,’ said Mr. 
George Banks in a tenor voice of considerable sweetness. To 
Ethel’s ear the tone had culture and refinement in it, and the 
speaking voice carried promise. It was softer and lighter than 
men’s voices commonly are, but it was clear and round. The 
Vicar began to drag a form about the room and to light the gas, 
and Ethel saw before her a good-looking young fellow, with brown 
hair and eyes, a palish complexion, and a fair sweeping moustache, 
which gave him perhaps a handsomer look than his features 
deserved. The moustache was silky and long, and the young 
man’s brown hair was parted in the middle and carefully groomed. 
He was dressed quietly and in good taste, and bore her scrutiny 
without embarrassment. Ethel’s first view was eminently favour- 
able. 

‘You have music with you,’ she said. ‘ Perhaps you will give 
us a solo at the soirée?’ 

‘With very great pleasure,’ he responded. 

‘I dare say, now,’ thought the girl, ‘ that he can sing. They 
generally make such a fuss when they can’t.’ It turned out that 
Mr. Banks could sing nicely ; not so well as he thought, perhaps, 
but he was pleasant to listen to, and that for an amateur tenor is 
something. The high A presented no difficulties to him. ‘You 
will be a great accession to us, Mr. Banks,’ said Ethel gratefully. 
‘I am very much obliged to you for coming.’ 

‘Not at all,’ protested Mr. Banks. But, walking homeward 
with Miss Donne and the Vicar, the artful youth drew out the fact 
that the lady had a soprano voice, and hinted at the preparation 
of a duet or two. The Vicar seconded him, and Ethel felt a great 
desire to sing with somebody who really could sing. That was a 
pleasure she had never enjoyed ; and Mr. Banks and the Vicar were, 
in brief, invited to the farmhouse, and by its hospitable mistress 
pressed to take supper. They consented ; and whilst the meal was 
getting ready, Ethel and the new-comer tried over ‘The Minute 
Gun at Sea,’ and arranged for themselves a tenor and treble 
rendering of ‘All’s Well.’ The Vicar was delighted, and his 
delight took a practical turn. 
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‘Really, Miss Donne,’ said the Vicar, ‘we ought to raise the 
prices.’ 

It transpired at table that Mr. Banks had a four miles’ walk 
before him, and everybody was quite sympathetic with him on 
that account. He declared that he really didn’t mind it, and in 
fact he set out upon it in evident high good spirits. The young 
man had finessed for this meeting with some skill, and, hearing of 
the coming soirée, had induced a friend to mention him and his 
vocal powers to the Vicar, had unobtrusively thrown himself in that 
good man’s way, and procured an easy invitation. He had seen 
Ethel once by chance a year before, and of set purpose many atime 
since then, and had longed to speak to her, but had never been 
able to approach her until now. He could see that he had made 
a favourable impression to begin with, and he resolved to im- 
prove it. 

There were more rehearsals before the eventful night came ; and 
Mr. Banks, although much too wary to introduce any other men- 
singers, who might have turned out unpleasant, brought an ugly 
old fellow who fluted like an angel, and he threw himself into the 
musical preparations with so much ardour that Ethel was charmed 
with him. He was the most active and obliging young man she 
had encountered, and the frequency with which he contrived 
excuses for meeting her did credit to the fertility of his fancy. 
She found no fault with this, and thought it all natural enough. 
She took Mr. Banks for a musical enthusiast ; and so he was, by a 
quibble. He was musical after a fashion, and he was enthusiastic 
—in his admiration of himself and Miss Donne. He could not 
help thinking what a beautiful couple they would make. The 
young man’s forte was not personal modesty. ‘Hang it all,’ he 
had been known to plead, ‘I haven’t any sympathy with that con- 
founded cant which tells a good-looking fellow that he ought to 
pretend to be unaware of his own advantages.’ He broke out thus 
pretty often upon John Keen, his chum. ‘I’m not an Adonis, I 
know. ‘No,’ John would answer, ‘you ain’t, old man.’ ‘But I 
should pass in a crowd,’ Mr. Banks would flow on, silently contemning 
satire ; ‘and I should be an ass not to know it.’ John was a long- 
haired young man, careless of his personal aspect and at feud with 
society. He made war against convention by smoking in the 
streets, and by wearing a broad-brimmed felt and his shabbiest 
coat on Sundays. These habits and an open warfare with the 
Reverend Jabez Wallier, of Zion, gave John a republican, commu- 
nistic, free-thinking sort of reputation with the graver seniors of 
the town. George Banks and he had been at school together, and 
were companions still, with next to nothing in common. In an 
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incautious moment Mr. Banks mentioned the approaching soirée 
and its date. 

‘Tl go to Quarrymoor with you,’ said John Keen ; and George, 
who could not very well object to this, gave way to it with an ill 
grace. ‘You don’t mean to say,’ said John, who had or affected 
the merest suspicion of the local drawl, ‘ that you’re going to get 
into a claw-hammer coat for this business, do you?’ George had 
been giving elaborate instructions to a Birmingham tailor about a 
new dress-suit, which must be ready before Thursday. 

‘I’m not a barbarian,’ said he, ‘if you are. Of course I shall 
dress for it.’ John hada dry and aggravating slow smile, which 
looked as if it meant something. It came into play now, and 
now, as always, affected his companion unpleasantly. ‘ What have 
you to grin at?’ George asked, with some show of temper. 

‘What has anybody got to grin at on this filthy planet?’ 
asked John; but he smiled nevertheless, with a look of uncertain 
humour. George had an uneasy suspicion that his friend was 
smiling at him. 

The evening came, and George appeared resplendent. Anxious 
as he was to meet Miss Donne, he was careful not to mar the éclat 
of his advent by too early an arrival, and only turned up when 
the tables had been cleared and put away and the seats arranged. 
Most of the natives had never seen a man in evening dress before, 
and they regarded him with critical wonder. After his first song 
a burly, red-faced man of genial aspect cried aloud, ‘ Three cheers 
for the mon i’ the shirt-front!’ and the ditty was loudly re- 
demanded. George sang again with a readiness which established 
him as a popular favourite, and when Ethel and he appeared 
together the enthusiasm was tremendous. It was a great night 
for Quarrymoor. A local celebrity had written a poem for the 
occasion. 

Good people all, I hope yo’m well, 
An’ as yo’ an’ your tay ‘ll agree; 

For my own part, I’n a tial to tell 
About this heeur Swarree, 


This composition ran into ninety verses, and the bard was so 
tickled with his own humour that now and again he laughed till 
the tears ran, and the audience roared with him and at him. He 
rhymed swarray with ‘ ham and buns and tay’; he rhymed swarri 
with ‘ summer sky’ ; and in the last verse he well-nigh killed the 
Vicar by an evident, but unfulfilled, intention to make the much- 
tortured last syllable jingle with ‘me and you.’ The majority 
laughed because the act of laughter is catching, and because 
the example was set them by the gentlefolks, Otherwise, they 
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would have sat to see the word more knocked about even than it 
had been, conscious of a necessity for poetic licence in its handling. 
The bard was the hit of the evening; and an hour later, when he 
could trust himself, John Keen congratulated him upon his 
success. ‘ Well, mister,’ said the local lion with a sort of proud 
humility, ‘it eeat everybody as can write poetry.’ John went 
outside and sat upon a tombstone, and gave his heart to mirth. 

Meantime, Mr. Banks made large strides in the good graces of 
Miss Donne. I suppose you would not give much for a story 
which had no chronicle of love-making. I think it is Agur the 
son of Jakeh who, in reciting the words of wisdom which his 
mother taught him, expresses his wonder at ‘the way of a man 
with a maid.’ It was wonderful so long ago, and it is still wonder- 
ful. The literature of love-making is beyond computation, and 
the simple theme still pleases. 


Cuapter VIII. 


Ir befell that, after the soirée at Quarrymoor, Mr. George Banks 
began to profess an extraordinary interest in matters antiquarian, 


and to poke about at odd hours in the old church, copying brasses 
and making sketches of a marble lord of the manor who lay on his 
back in a neglected corner of the building. John Keen, his chum, 
had a sort of double-barrelled profession, being both solicitor and 
mine surveyor; but his natural tastes were towards architecture, 
and it was to him that George was indebted for his new pursuit. 
John, having seen Ethel, followed George’s example and fell in 
love with her. It came quite naturally to him to haunt the old 
church in the hope of seeing her, and George learned the lesson 
and availed himself of it. So the two young men used to dodge 
each other in a rather guilty way on leisure afternoons, and once 
or twice, with mutual ire and astonishment, met at the church. 

I have already told you that George Bushell had inherited his 
brother Joseph’s fortune. He throve mightily, and became a local 
magnate, signing himself J.P. and being much looked up to. 
He was a member of the Conservative Central Committee for the 
county, and had embarked in great mining speculations, and was 
in these days a staunch churchman. In affairs ecclesiastical, 
political, and commercial he came into contact with the best sort 
of people, and was highly respected. If his money had betrayed 
him into any pretence of fashion, he would no doubt have been 
laughed at; but he behaved with much reticence and modesty, and 
people naturally spoke well of him. No repentances troubled him, 
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and young Joe, his ill-starred nephew, had faded out of memory 
years ago. Amongst other enterprises of his, he had bought shares 
in a local bank, and had bought so largely that he might almost 
be said to have been the bank’s proprietor. He held mines under 
all sorts of business conditions, and he employed some twenty or 
thirty clerks at his offices. These, like everybody else in his pay, 
worked under his own supervision ; and amongst them, and high in 
favour, was George Banks, who, of course, had he only known it, 
was George Bushell, and legal owner of the desk he sat at, the 
ledger he made entries in, and the vast estate upon which he was 
employed. Old Daniel, George’s supposed father, had plenty of 
money, but he would not have the lad trained in idleness. The 
Saracen was but a little part of the old man’s belongings, and 
George, being acknowledged heir to everything, was lordly with 
his fellow-clerks and flush of pocket-money. His financial position 
went with other things to make him a favourite with his em- 
ployer, and he had freedoms and advantages which his compeers 
envied. 

On the Saturday afternoon which followed the Quarrymoor 
entertainment, George called upon his employer. Mr. Bushell, 
intensely respectable to begin with, had by this time grown im- 
posing in appearance. He wore the high collars and the large 
stock of twenty years’ earlier date, and his hair was silvery. His 
hands, though large with early labour, had grown soft and plump 
and white ; and his black broadcloth dress, if staid and old-fashioned, 
was of the best material and cut. He affected some homelinesses of 
custom, and amongst them he preserved the habit of smoking a 
long churchwarden clay. This one practice was of considerable 
value to him, for it lent him a certain patriarchal and unaffected 
look, and greenhorns said that it showed simplicity of character. 
The Wrongful Heir sat in dull dignity, and the Rightful Heir 
smirked before him with propitiatory smile. 

‘I have called, sir,’ said the favoured clerk with suavity, ‘to 
ask a favour. My father’s affairs are growing a little too heavy 
for his hands, and he himself is getting old, sir, as you know. If 
you could spare me upon an occasional Wednesday afternoon, I 
could be of more service to him than I am at present.’ 

‘ Mr. Banks,’ said the usurper, ‘no man can serve two masters.’ 
Mr. Bushell was familiar with many texts out of Scripture, and 
most of the passages which stuck in his memory appeared to make 
for his advantage, so that he regarded the sacred volume with 
respect, as a storehouse of useful aphorism. But the clerk knew 
his way with him. 

‘I am sure, sir,’ he answered, ‘that I am fully sensible of the 
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favour I ask, and of course I know that it is not business-like. 
But I should be most happy if you would allow me to make up the 
deficiency I propose to create on other evenings. My father is 
jealous about entrusting his business to other hands, and his affairs 
are becoming considerable.’ 

Mr. Bushell, being well-to-do himself, naturally liked to have 
well-to-do people about him. He abhorred poverty. It wanted 
to borrow, which was bad ; or to beg, which was worse ; and it made 
itself disagreeable in many ways. It presented facilities for being 
ground down, which could not be looked for in people in prosper- 
ous circumstances; but this mere amelioration left the main evils 
of it unchecked. 

‘T’ll think about it, Mr. Banks,’ said the usurper; and the 
Rightful Heir, having bowed and smirked himself away, walked to 
Quarrymoor attired in festal raiment. Three miles out he over- 
took John Keen, and on first sighting him was disposed to drop 
behind ; but so slight a matter as the direction of the summer 
wind made that inconvenient. For John was lighting a pipe, and, 
in turning his back upon the wind to do it, he faced George. The 
young men met with a confused attempt at indifferent good- 
fellowship, and of course each thought the other abominably in the 
way. 

‘ Lovely weather, isn’t it?’ said George. 

‘ Admirable,’ said John. There was a dry, aggravating air 
of self-possession about this young man, even when he was least 
self-possessed. He said little at most times, but he always gave 
George an impression that he was thinking with cutting smartness. 
In point of fact, John inspired a feeling of something very like 
terror in George’s mind. 

‘ Where are you off to?’ asked George with a great effort. 

‘I'm going to make some sketches in Quarrymoor Church,’ 
John answered. ‘There are some stunning brasses there, too, and 
the pulpit’s very interesting.’ George sketched a little in a 
mechanical South-Kensington manner, and had wasted the 
evenings of a year or two of his life at the Birmingham Art 
School; but he scarcely knew whether his companion was chaffing 
him or not. Ethe practised on the organ on Saturday afternoons, 
and George was bound to the church to listen to her, and a guilty 
conscience needs no accuser. This talk about an interesting 
pulpit sounded like satire under the circumstances; but George 
controlled himself, and said simply :— 

*T’ll come with you, if you don’t mind.’ 

‘Very glad, I’m sure,’ John responded hypocritically ; and they 
went on in mutual distrust of each other. ‘* This dandified duffer,’ 
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thought John to himself, ‘can’t be sneaking after Miss Donne, 
can he? She’s worth a million of him.’ George, on the other 
hand, felt a sort of right over the young lady, and, like a lover, 
was ready to be jealous. Of course he acknowledged that his 
vights were as yet exceedingly vague ; but they were there some- 
how, and he wasn’t going to have that fellow Keen trampling on — 
them. 

Quarrymoor Church had a squat Norman tower of great anti- 
quity, and its lines were too ugly to be made pleasant even by its 
clustering mosses and ivy. Yet it was pleasing to the eyes of 
these young men when once their ears had assured them that the — 
shrine held their own divinity. Ethel was in the organ loft, im- 
provising on the wheezy organ, unconscious of listeners. And if 
she had dreams which were not altogether in character with the 
place, I, for one, am not disposed to be very hard upon her. She 
was thinking of a young man with broad shoulders and a tenor 
voice, and the voice spoke to her even in the broken-winded, asth- 
matic music of the old organ. It was dusky up there, though the 
sun blazed hot and bright outside ; and in the cool dimness of the 
place Ethel saw the eyes of the tenor-voiced young man, and 
thought them very tender and honest. In truth, their brown in- 
clined a trifle too much to green, and they were something too 
near together, and had to the observant physiognomist a furtive 
and even frightened look. The rivals stole into the church on 
tiptoe, and John began to sketch the recumbent lord of the manor, 
George making a pretence of watching him; and both of them 
yearned a little over the wheezy voluntary, which, after all, was 
played by Love’s own hands. They said not a word to each other 
for an hour, and just as the sketch was finished they heard Ethel 
closing the organ. Then a ridiculous tremor fell upon them, and 
the girl, coming in sight of them unexpectedly, shared it to the 
full; but, showing nothing of it, advanced and shook hands with 
both, and, leading the way to the porch, covered her own confusion 
by examining the drawing there, to John’s satisfaction and 
George’s enragement. But Mr. Banks was too good a diploma- 
tist to display his anger openly, and explained suavely how his 
visit to the church was entirely due to Mr. Keen’s artistic enthu- 
siasm, how he was taking a walk and fell in with Mr. Keen, how 
Mr. Keen was going sketching, how he availed himself of that 
opportunity to take a closer look at the antiquities of which the. 
Vicar had spoken, and how delighted he had been to listen to” 
Miss Donne’s playing. 

‘The poor old organ,’ said Miss Donne, ‘is in a sad condi- 
tion.’ . 
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‘Worst instrument I ever heard,’ said clumsy, downright 
John. Ethel was hurt at this. You may pity an old friend 
broken by time and asthma, but you do not care to hear anybody 
speak bitterly of his infirmities. George had more tact, and 
caught exactly the right tone of half-affectionate regret. 

‘I dare say,’ said he, ‘ that you won’s like the new organ half 
so well as this.’ Ethel looked at him almost with gratitude. 

‘ How well he understands one!’ she thought. ‘Oh!’ she said 
aloud, unwilling to be thought sentimental, ‘it won’t have the- 
associations at first, but of course it will be a much finer instru- 
ment.’ 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said John, ‘for pitching into the old 
organ. I forgot that it was a friend of yours. That makes every 
difference.’ Ethel smiled at this, and John continued. ‘I’vea 
queer old square box of a piano that I learned to play on. I can’t 
have it tuned because the wires would pull it off its legs if I did, 
and all the chords are loose. I like it, somehow, though.’ 

‘That is precisely how I feel about the organ,’ said Ethel, 
readily forgiving him. 

‘Confound the fellow!’ said George to himself. ‘ He’s getting 
sentimental now!’ i 

Miss Donne did not ask the young men to enter the farm- 
house, but bade them good-bye at the gate, and they walked 
home together in rather an ill-humoured way. George betook 
himself to the Dudley Arms and sought the delights of a shilling 
pool an hour or two earlier than usual, and, being out of temper, 
played badly; and, playing badly, lost; and, losing, strove to 
recoup himself by bets. Losing in that direction also, he went 
home in a very savage condition, disposed to quarrel with any- 
body. Old Daniel, who closed his house at eleven o’clock, had 
gone to bed an hour ago; but Dinah was sitting up for her son, and 
on his entry she saw that he was sullen and out of temper. 
Indeed, George’s tenor voice did not often make home musical. 

‘I’ve laid out a nice bit o’ supper for you, George,’ said Dinah, 
quaking a little, but affecting not to see the lowering look upon 
his face. 

‘J don’t want any supper,’ said George, throwing himself 
moodily into an arm-chair, and diving both hands deep into his 
pockets. 

‘Won't you eat a bit, my dear?’ asked Dinah. 

‘No,’ said George, with undignified mockery; ‘I won’t eat a 
bit, my dear. Who the deuce asked you to sit. up for me?’ 

Dinah returned no answer; and the young man, whose sulks 
were always a little young-womanish, felt a feminine sense of spite 
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at her quietude. It angered him more than any retort would have 
done. 

‘Confound it!’ he broke out, his tenor voice sounding in its 
petulance quite shrill and querulous, ‘ can’t you leave a man alone? 
Sitting up to watch what time of night I come in, and spying on 
me when I go out! You can go to bed now, anyway.’ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Dinah submissively, ‘I will. But I wish 
you'd eat a bit.’ 

‘Well, then,’ snapped Miss Donne’s lover, ‘ you'll have your 
wish for your trouble. Go to bed.’ 

The last straw breaks the camel's back, but, before that con- 
summation can be arrived at, a good many straws must have been 
heaped up. Dinah’s womanly patience had endured for four-and- 
twenty years, and through all that dreary time she had kept her 
secret. She had often so yearned to tell it to her son, that her 
whole soul had seemed to ache with the effort of repression, and 
every fibre of her body had thrilled with unsatisfied longing. But 
she had never been so near to the actual revelation as she was now. 
Human affection, like everything else in the world, is inter- 
mittent, and has its ebbs and flows. The tide of motherly longing 
and unsatisfied desire of love had been running high all day in 
Dinah’s heart. She did not cry easily: women who have endured 
real and lasting sorrows rarely do, for tears have a knack of wear- 
ing out their channel when they run too freely. But at George’s 
last rebuff the water sprang to her eyes, with a bitter little pang of 
actual physical pain, and with glistening eyes she laid a timid 
hand upon his shoulder. 

‘I wish you'd be a bit kinder with me, George,’ she said. 

* Then, why the dickens don’t you let a man alone ?’ responded 
the injured George. 

The urgent affection in the mother’s heart overflowed all 
bounds but one. She put her arms about her son’s neck, and laid 
her cheek against his. 

‘You don’t know how I love you, my darling,’ she said; ‘ do 
give me a little bit o’ love back again, won’t you?’ 

‘Oh, be hanged !’ said George. 

Dinah withdrew her hands and stood up as if he had struck 
her. There was at least this one poor excuse for the son of the 
errant Joe, that he had no knowledge of the real relationship 
between Dinah and himself. Perhaps one other excuse he had 
may be reckoned a little more cogent. He was a cad through and 
through, and, being what he was, had no capacity for the under- 
standing of any unselfish love; and, wanting that capacity, could 
searcely guess his own power to wound. Let the student of 
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human nature be honest, and strive to do justice to everybody. 
How far a cad is answerable for being a cad is a subtle and per- 
plexing question. Only a fool would break a half-gallon jug for 
not holding a gallon. 

‘Why don’t you get married?’ said George; ‘ you’ve had 
chances enough. There’s that fellow Hince has asked you three 
times already, and he’s always hanging about the house now.’ 

Dinah stood silent. Mr. Hince was a butcher, of prosperous 
circumstances and more than middle age, and a second time 
widowed. Some time before the death of his second wife this 
gentleman had expressed his intention of making Dinah Mrs. 
Hince the third. So far as so gentle and affectionate a creature 
was able to hate anybody, Dinah hated the prosperous butcher. 

‘Why don’t you marry him?’ said George, newly aggrieved 
by the withdrawal of the caress which had offended him and by 
her silence ; ‘ you’d better. I don’t want to have you on my hands 
all my life long.’ 

‘Good night, George,’ said Dinah. 

George was too surly to answer even so small an overture of 
peace as this. But the last word was precious to him, and he 
responded, ‘ Just you remember that! ’ 

* Good night,’ said Dinah meekly once more. 

‘ Just you remember that!’ her son repeated, and she withdrew 
to her own room. 

This, and many a like scene which had gone before it, seemed 
to her self-accusing mind the fit and proper punishment of the 
deceit she had practised so many years ago. She was not clever 
enough to formulate it to herself; but she thought all punishment 
the natural outgrowth of crime, and her own girlish yielding to 
her lover’s impetuous demands for a secret marriage had long 
since assumed criminal dimensions in her eyes. Dinah being 
thus summarily and triumphantly disposed of, it occurred to 
George that he did want his supper after all, and he sat down to 
the dish she had provided and cleared it with a gusto rather 
increased than otherwise by the memory of the rebuff he had 
administered. As almost anybody who ever beguiled an evening 
by the consumption of alcoholic liquors knows, there is a midnight 
appetite which makes food singularly enjoyable, and George 
enjoyed his supper. He drank a glass or two of whisky after it 
and went to bed, arising late in the morning to breakfast on 
brandy and soda. Being blessed with a good constitution to 
begin with, he freshened up on this unsubstantial diet, and, after 

a stroll, returned to the homely midday Sunday dinner, Ke played 
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a decent knife and fork there. An hour after dinner, carefully 
groomed and dressed in excellent taste, he walked to Quarrymoor, 
and, encountering Ethel in the fields, greeted her in his best 
manner with a winning smile. The tenor voice was pleasant in 
the girl’s ears, and she had no guess as to how querulous it might 
be. In the hours of courtship young people, for the most part, 
see only the best side ofeach other. I will notdo Ethel the injustice 
to say that she had but one side to show; but at this time, as 
nearly always, the best side declared itself naturally and without 
effort. She thought very highly of her companion, and, though 
not yet in love with him, she walked with a certain tremulous 
gaiety towards the boundaries of love’s demesne, not altogether 
unconscious of the direction in which her steps were tending. 
George himself, as becomes the male animal under such 
circumstances, had more pronounced and decided views with 
regard to his own intentions. When a man is young, he 
can fall in love with a pretty woman after a fashion, without 
developing any particular nobilities of sentiment. George was 
not uncultured. His taste in poetry was not the highest; but he 
had read a certain quantity of British verse, and knew, or thought 
he knew, the sentiments which were proper to entertain under the 
circumstances. The beauties of nature, for instance, came into 
his scheme of things, and he invited Miss Donne to listen to the 


strains of a skylark which made double holiday in the Sunday air, 


freer of smoke-wreaths than common. He stood with her upon 
the wooden bridge that crossed a small bickering stream, and 
asked her to guess in what key its murmured music ran. This 
inquiry quite charmed Ethel, seeming to indicate a love at once 
for nature and for art. When a young woman is disposed to 
think well of you, you need not be very clever for her to think 
you clever, or a pattern of sweet temper for her to think you 
amiable. There are not many things more pathetic than the 
trustful willingness of almost any girl to be led into a false 
estimate of character under such conditions. Titania can fall 
in love with Bottom the weaver, and give Oberon and Puck no 
pains to plot against her. She is happy if she wakes from her 
dream before the golden circle has bound the ass-headed clown 
and the fairy queen irrevocably together. 

Love is an idolater, worshipping the poorest idol with the 
completest faith, gilding the base earth of which the image is com- 
pact until it looks like gold and taking it for gold. And the worst 
of it is that no wit or worth or wisdom can save any man or woman 
from this amazing folly. To have a statue of all imaginable ex- 
cellences set up in your holy of holies, and to be afraid to scratch 
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lest you should find the clay below the gilding! To have the un- 
gilded original entering that sacred place and smashing the statue ! 

Perhaps, when she went into the fields that afternoon, Ethel 
was not altogether free of fancy that the young gentleman with 
the tenor voice and the brown eyes might, by good fortune, meet 
her. It is certain that when she encountered him the air had 
suddenly grown sunnier, and the quiet landscape brighter. She 
had offered George no hospitality on the previous day, not caring 
probably to make John Keen free of the farmhouse parlour; but 
when, after a long-drawn stroll, George offered to say ‘ Good-bye’ 
at the gate, she asked him in, and he, without even a pretence of 
polite reluctance, accepted her invitation. 

‘ Mother,’ said Ethel, ‘ you remember Mr. Banks?’ 

Of course the old lady remembered him well, and he was receivea 
with much cordiality. There was something so particular in her 
mother’s manner, though George did not see it, and was not 
intended to see it, that the girl blushed two or three times as 
the three sat together at the tea-table. George found himself, 
so to speak, in clover: The juicy, home-made breadj the firm, 
pale-golden butter, the fragrant tea, were each and all pleasant in 
their way. The young lady’s manner was everything that could 
be hoped for; the mother was courteous, and evidently pleased 
to see him ; and he was enough in love with Ethel to find even her 
unassisted presence charming. 

Tea being over, they had a little sacred music before church, 
and after the sacred music they walked to the ugly old Norman 
edifice together. After church two or three of the neighbours 
dropped in, and they had a little more sacred music, Mr. Banks 
being the central figure of the evening. Then came supper, and, 
by something like common consent, a seat was found for him 
next to Ethel’s, and in the virgin’s innocent heart arose and 
radiated those little electric flashes which begin with nearness 
when love begins. This Sunday evening was the precursor of 
many similarly spent; and George, in a tacit way, became recog- 
nised by the neighbourhood as Miss Donne’s suitor. 

On the Monday following this particular Sunday the Wrongful 
Heir turned up at his offices. 

‘I’ve been thinkin’, Mr. Banks, about what you asked me o’ 
Saturday,’ said he. ‘You can have your Wednesday afternoons, 
seein’ as you want to attend to your father’s business, and I shall 
expect you to give me an extra hour or two on Monday nighits, 
private, at my own house. Will that suit you?’ 

The Rightful Heir, with ingratiatory smile, became fluent in 
acknowledgment. The arrangement would suit him admirably. 

c2 
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It was understood that the said arrangement should be and remain 
in force until further orders. But I regret tosay that old Daniel’s 
business received no profit from it, for the holiday was invariably 
employed in a visit to Quarrymoor. The arrangement for Mon- 
day evening brought Rightful Heir and Wrongful Heir more close 
together than they had ever been before, and George got to know 
a good deal about his employer’s private concerns. He could guess, 
with a fair approach to accuracy, how much the old man was 
worth ; and he knew, with tolerable exactness, in what directions 
his money was invested. Old George found him very smart and 
apt, and felt himself relieved of much labour by the new arrange- 
ment. It was not in his nature to trust anybody very far; but he 
gave young George more of his confidence than he had ever given 
elsewhere, and the young man repaid him bya sleek and well- 
conditioned assiduity. Almost any sort of human arrangement 
is liable to grow out of its original bounds, and Mr. Banks in 
course of a month or two was not in the least surprised to find 
himself translated from his stool in the office to the chair of 
private secretary in Mr. Busheli’s own house. This brought with 
it an increase of salary and an increase of freedom, and George 
began to make a considerable figure in the town. It was generally 
said that old Bushell, who had not a single creature belonging to 
him, might not improbably leave at least a slice of his vast fortune 
to young Banks. This kind of rumour is apt, in little country 
places, to bring about results more or less practical, and George’s 
tenor voice was heard in drawing-rooms whose occupants were 
quite outside the Saracen’s homely sphere. 

The summer had gone, and the harvest was over and ended. 
The fields at Quarrymoor Farm, lately thick with waving wheat 
and barley, looked threadbare and waste. Here and there a 
meagre covey rose from the stubble when a chance footstep crossed 
the lonelier fields. The trees were slowly firing towards the flush 
of beauty which heralds winter and their own bereavement. 
Love’s little idyll had, of course, been writing itself out all this 
time line by line, and Ethel had learned many things. Mr. 
Banks had not yet formally proposed ; but he had been very near 
it once or twice, and Ethel was quite content to wait, and to 
leave unspoiled that delicious maiden uncertainty which yet was 
certain. Love is a rare epicure. 

Whilst George’s tenor voice had been growing sweeter and 
sweeter for Ethel’s ears, and she had been translating into him all 
the charm of her own nature, and, with no egotism, worshipping 
her own heart’s reflection, John Keen had been walking in the 
same path with George. There was an uneasy sense between the 
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old companions that war was coming, and, although the rivalry 
between them had never been openly declared as yet, it was none 
the less recognised. It broke out at last in an unexpected way. 
John’s chronic war with the Reverend Jabez Wallier, of Zion, had 
reached an acute stage, and the young sinner had written rhymes 
about the parson. The Reverend Jabez had carried the war 
back into the enemy’s country, and had published a pamphlet in 
which he had pointedly set forth his belief that John had the 
sign of the beast in his forehead. The young man’s sense of humour 
being tickled, he wrote further verses which to the Reverend 
Jabez really represented themselves as being the very versified 
voice of the pit. Even the average churchgoers were shocked ; and 
John, to his own distaste, found himself on a sudden the hero of 
that section of the town he liked least of all. The Vicar of 
Quarrymoor loved a joke and hated a Dissenter, and, one or two 
copies of John’s verses having fallen into his hands, he dissemi- 
nated them, with less judgment than might have been expected 
of him. Somehow, the knowledge of this pouring forth of John’s 
muse got to Ethel’s ears, and she was alarmed for George. That 
sweet-minded young man was orthodox and had no sense of 
humour; and one can readily imagine the dread an innocent girl 
might feel, lest a free-thinking firebrand of a fellow, who could 
publicly chaff a preacher, should communicate his baleful fires to 
her sweetheart. She warned George against him. 

‘He is an old and valued friend of mine,’ said that good 
creature. He was very glad of a chance to throw John over and 
be rid of him; but if he did it for Ethel’s sake, it would be some- 
thing in his own favour. ‘And I have not read the verses. It 
would be unjust to condemn him without a trial.’ 

That was obviously fair, and Ethel admitted it. She was a 
little afraid of John, apart from theological questions; for he 
came courting in a dogged manner, praising her to her face without 
disguise, and blurting out his admiration with a resolved shame- 
facedness which was hard to hear. 

‘I don’t ask you to leave him unkindly,’ said Ethel; and 
added, with blushing haste, ‘I have no right to ask you anything— 
but F 

‘You have a right to ask me anything,’ said George, who was 
always in these days hovering on the brink of an actual declara- 
tion, and always shrinking back again. ‘I will read the verses, 
and if I find them as bad as they have been represented, I shall 
not hesitate.’ 

There the question dropped; but when the rivals, successful 
and unsuccessful, next encountered each other, George opened 
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fire upon his old companion. Whatever a man does, it is worth 
while to do it thoroughly ; and George, being for the moment 
orthodox, surprised himself by the religious fervour of his own 
feelings. The interview took place in the street. John, with his 
shocking bad hat on the back of his head and his pipe in his mouth, 
lounged on to meet his rival, who was cap-a-pie in the latest devices 
of male fashion. 

‘I have been waiting for an opportunity to speak to you,’ 
* said George, with such a sensation as a man might feel if some 
important part of him were dissolving inside. True courage, it 
may be argued, consists in the facing of one’s own fears. A man 
may behave with magnificent pluck though he wants to run away 
all the time. 

‘ Ah!’ said John, suspicious of the truth. 

‘I hope,’ said George, ‘that you will be able to deny the 
authorship of those blackguard verses addressed to Mr. Wallier.’ 
The versifier looked at him and gave him time to goon. ‘ They 
are attributed to you,’ George added uncomfortably. 

‘ Have you read ’em ?’ inquired the versifier. 

‘I regret to say I have,’ responded George. If you examine 
this response with verbal subtlety, you will discover that it was not 
a lie. There was something in his rival’s manner which gave the 
versifier an inkling of the truth. 

‘Never mind what you regret,’ said John. ‘Have you read 
em?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said George, lying this time plump and clean, though 
against his conscience. ‘Did you write them?’ 

* Hit Jabez where he lived, didn’t they ?’ asked John elliptic- 
ally. * Yes, yes. I wrote ’em. What about ’em?’ 

‘I regret,’ said George, almost startled to notice how much his 
pious anger helped him, ‘to learn that the popular accusation is 
based on truth. You will see that, after this, it is not very likely 
that we can know each other.’ 

‘Clearly,’ said John ; and, dull as he was, the other felt the 
satire. 

‘ Good-day,’ said George stiffly. 

‘Wait a bit,’ said Keen ; and for a second or two the young meni 
faced each other in silence. ‘ Before we part, I’ve a word to say.’ 
There was another pause. ‘No, I won’t say it now, because I 
mean it, and after what has happened you’d misunderstand me.’ 

‘If you have anything to say,’ said George, ‘ pray say it now. 
I shall certainly be unwilling to offer you another opportunity.’ , 

‘Very well,’ said John, with the air of one who is too tired to 
be scornful, ‘You and I know why we part.’ oars foe 
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-*We part,’ said George, ‘ because of your indecent violation 
of things which I have been taught to consider sacred. I’m not 
a saint "—John nodded with his customary dry smile—‘ but there 
are some things I can’t stand, and 

‘J. K. at Quarrymoor is one of ’em,’ said J. K. quietly. ‘We 
both know.’ 

‘I am at a loss to understand you,’ returned George. 

‘Are you?’ the other asked. ‘I’m very glad of it, because 
it simplifies matters. We have but one quarrel, and only the odiwm 
theologicum divides us.’ 

‘ Let me know at once what you have to say,’ demanded George 
with some asperity. 

*T'll say nothing worse than good-bye,’ John answered ; and the 
old companions parted. The condemned satirist pulled his shock- 
ing bad hat from the back of his head low upon his brows, and 
walked on. 

‘She'll marry that fellow,’ he mused sadly and’ bitterly. ‘It 
would have been of no use to warn him at any time, I suppose, and 
we should only have quarrelled outright if I had warned him now. 
I wonder if she had heard of me and the Reverend Jabez? Might 
have frightened her. I don’t care much about public opinion, but 
I don’t want her to think ill of me. Pooh! What does it 
matter what she thinks of me? If she can only think well of 
him !|—that’s enough for me to pray for.’ The young man went on 
until he came to the front of the Dudley Arms, and there somebody 
rounding the corner suddenly ran against him. It turned out 
to be the Reverend Jabez, who, without apology, hurried on his 
way. ‘I beg your pardon, sir!’ cried John with a smile as the 
parson scuttled along the High Street ; but before the verse-writer 
had turned again the smile had faded, and he walked on with a 
melancholy countenance and a heavy heart. No man of five-and- 
twenty can endure with equanimity to be crossed in love. And 
least of all can any young gentleman endure to be thrown away 
for a rival whom he knows to be unworthy. 


Cuarter IX, 


GrorGe Banks seems inclined, up to now, to turn out badly, as 
young gentlemen with the sweetest of tenor voices, the silkiest of 
moustaches, and the suavest manners, have unhappily done before 
him. The Autocrat of the Breakfast Table speaks of a Thomas who 
includes three Thomases—the Thomas you know, the Thomas 
Thomas knows, and the Thomas God made. Al! men have their 
various sides, but the width of difference which can lie between a 
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good woman’s apprehension of her lover and the man’s real nature 
is rarely equalled elsewhere. To Ethel George was a hero; and 
when, after no more than a six months’ courtship, he asked her to 
marry him, she consented, and thought herself the happiest and 
most honoured of women. There is probably a strong family like- 
ness between one proposal of marriage and another, and it seems 
likely that there is no equally important movement made in life 
in which men’s idiosyucrasies assert themselves less freely. 

There had been great efforts made to fit up the new organ at 
Quarrymoor Church in time for the Christmas festival, and, the 
important work being finished, Ethel, one evening a fortnight 
before the sacred day, sent round a shock-headed farm boy to the 
bellows, drew out the stops, laid her hands upon the keys, and for 
the first time heard the new voice speak to her. It was quite an 
event in her life, and a score of the people amongst whom her 
simple days had been spent were there to share the pleasure of it. 
There had been finer organs built than this; but eloquence dwells 
in the heart of the hearer rather than in the voice of the speaker, 
and Miss Donne had a sort of right of ownership in the new 
instrument, and, though a more than commonly good musician, 
would have been charmed with one much poorer. As the music 
woke from the great square chest in which until now it had 
slumbered, it was like the awakening of a soul to life. And as 
the new soul, with widespread, slow-sounding majestic pinions, 
fanned its way towards heaven, the player’s seemed to follow it, 
and to hover, clothed in sweetness, high above this mere earth 
and its little cares and griefs and unheroic joys. But she had 
been no lover if George’s soul had not seemed to hover side by 
side with hers, borne up by the storm-wind of the music. George 
was not in the organ-loft, though he had begged hard to be 
allowed to accompany her there. Nobody likes to be seen at a 
disadvantage. St. Cecilia seated before the organ-pipes with an 
angel looking at her makes a pretty picture, but the lady probably 
played in her own primitive days without the use of pedals. 
There is a good deal of ungraceful labour in playing an organ, 
and Ethel knew it, and gave George the benefit of her know- 
ledge, compelling him to sit with the rest in the body of the 
church. Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, to soften 
rocks and rend the knotted oak. George Banks was an emotional 
person, with some knowledge of music and a considerable liking 
for it, and, over and beyond this, he was in love. He could lie 
upon occasion, and he could be ungenerous and ungracious with 
anybody who was too weak to punish him; but these faculties are 
not incompatible with the existence of the power to compass 
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emotional pleasures. His soul also, or what passed for it, took an 
owl’s flight after the dove-flight of Ethel’s and the eagle-soaring 
of the music, and his love mixed with the organ tones and they 
with it, until his greenish-brown eyes were glistening with easy 
tears. He had time to be proud of this manifestation of a 
cultured and impressible nature before the music ceased, and was 
sorry that Ethel was not there to see the artistic moisture in his 
eyes. When she came down he told her of it, and praised the 
beauty of her playing. They walked home together, and nobody 
was stupid enough to try to come between them, or to distract the 
attention of either of the lovers from the other. 

Anything was welcome at Quarrymoor Farm which gave an 
occasion for hospitality ; and, as a matter of course, this trial of the 
new organ presented a capital opportunity. The maids had set 
out a supper-table in the old-fashioned parlour—a noble piece of - 
beef, a juicy ham, home-bred and home-cured, a saddle of mutton : 
all cold, but flanked by steaming dishes of hot potatoes, and sup- 
ported by vast loaves of home-baked bread on trenchers, and 
foaming jugs of home-brewed ale. A meal for hungry people, on 
a night when the keen air made even lovers sharp-set in appetite. 
Uncle Borge was there, a wizened man in black; and Aunt Borge, 
a fat lady in blue, who sat down to supper in her bonnet, as a hint 
that her society might be looked for no longer than the meal 
should last. The Vicar was there, radiant; and Mr. Hick, the 
miller, an ardent politician ; and Mrs, Hick, the miller’s wife. In 
all, a dozen people sat down to that generous board; Ethel and 
George being side by side as usual. 

‘ Now, Mr. Hick,’ said Uncle Borge, ‘ what do you think about 
this here Conservative re-haction ? ’ 

‘Why,’ returned the miller, ‘I think as it’s of a piece wi’ welly 
(well-nigh) everythin’.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Mr. Borge. ‘Do you, now?’ 

‘Why, I remember,’ said Mr. Hick, ‘ when the bread riots was 
on i’ Bilston, when the flour was that bad as the bread ’ud run out 
o’ th’ ovens. The Toery party was i’ power i’ them days.’ 

‘Was ’em?’ asked Uncle Borge ; ‘an’ wheer was De Isreeayly 
then ?’ 

‘Well,’ said the miller, ‘I don’t rightly know as he’d come up ; 
not a lot.’ 

‘No?’ said Uncle Borge. 

‘He was somewheer about, I mek no doubt,’ said Mr. Hick. 
‘Thee may’st bet thy head he was up to summat even i’ them 
days.’ 

‘ Ah, to be sure!’ said Uncle Borge, with the air of a man con- 
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vinced by abstruse argument. A second supply.-of beef: for. Mr, 
Hick and of mutton for Uncle Borge arriving simultaneously, the 
discussion was allowed to slumber. The miller weleomed this 
diversion, not being so sure of the company as he would have 
been at the ‘King’s Arms’ at Quarrymoor. The Vicar daunted 
him a little. 

‘Now, Miss Donne,’ said Mr. Hick, raising his glass in the 
next pause, ‘I mightn’t see thee again not afore Christmas; an’ so, 
here’s a merry Christmas an’ a happy New Year to thee an’ thine, 
Mrs. Donne, ma’am, I drink to you. My respects to Yous sir,’ 
to the Vicar; ‘ Missis,’ to Mrs. Hick, ‘ my opinion on you.’ 

‘James ‘Il allays tek a chance for a merry word,’ said Mrs. 
Hick apologetically to the Vicar. 

‘ And why not ?’ asked the Vicar. ‘Mr. Hick, I follow your 
example, and drink to the general health of the whole table. 
Ladies and gentlemen, a merry Christmas and a happy New Year.’ 
Everybody sipped in answer to this sentiment, and George, glass 
in hand, murmured in Ethel’s ear— 

‘A happy New Year, Miss Donne.’ 

Ethel turned, and answered, ‘ A happy New Year.’ 

She had caught his tone of voice, as sympathetic people 
often do, and she half whispered the words with a smile. He 
ventured on what he had never done before, and first touching her 
hand beneath the table and finding it unwithdrawn, he clasped it 
in his own. She made a faint, a very faint, effort to remove it; 
and, he resisting ever so slightly, she let it rest for a brief second 
or two. After that she sate in a pleasant confusion, whilst Uncle 
Borge and Mr. Hick talked about the ¢ staiit o’ traiid’’ and kindred 
matters. 

‘Our Borge,’ said the stout lady in blue, ‘’ud sit an’ talk all 
night if a body ’d let him.’ Thin Uncle Borge took this as a signal 
to be gone, and arose in obedience toit. The other guests followed 
his example, but George dared to linger. Ethel had thrown a 
shawl about her head and had run out to the gate to repeat her 
wishes for a merry Christmas. The friendly voices burthened with 
the local drawl came back, borne down the snow-covered lane on 
the clear air with a genial crispness in the tone, when George 
emerged in his great-coat from the house and intercepted Miss 
Donne’s return. Perhaps Miss Donne was willing to have her return 
intercepted—perhaps she had even run out-of-doors for a purpose 
of her own. How would the clumsy male creature make chances 
for the utterance of his sentiments in this sort of case unless he 
were assisted ? 
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‘You'll wish me a merry Christmas, won’t you, Miss Donne?’ 
asked George. 

‘ Yes,’ said Ethel, ‘a merry Christmas.’ 

‘ And a happy New Year?’ the young man asked. 

‘I shall see you again before the New Year,’ she answered. 

‘Won't you wish me a happy New Year?’ he asked again. 
‘Won't you give me a happy New Year ?—the happiest new year 
I ever had in my life!’ Ethel murmured an inaudible something 
—she herself scarcely knew what. But she knew that by this 
time she was in George’s arms, and that he was working with the 
fingers of one hand to free her face from the shawl which obscured 
it. When he had achieved that object he kissed her, and the 
tenor voice murmured at her ear, telling how long George had 
loved her and how dearly, and how it should be the one effort of 
his life to make her happy, and calling her his angel and his 
darling. It is quite a commonplace sort of matter to write about 
or to read about in a novel, and George did it all in the orthodox 
manner; but it is curious to notice how fresh it is when one meets 
with it outside books. With George it was perhaps more a matter 
of the youth of blood than a matter of the affections; but, as I have 
said already, some people do not find nobility of sentiment a 
necessary appurtenance to love, and he was at least more in 
earnest than he had ever been before, and meant all he said; and 
could not, indeed, find words to say a hundredth part enough. 
Ethel had no need of any words of her own just then. She could 
let her lover speak for both, and his words were sweeter than sweet. 
But at last—and thé whole thing lasted scarcely more than a minute 
—George felt his kisses answered once, only once, and she was 
gone. He went homewards triumphing; and, what with his 
triumph and the clear exhilarating air, he felt so full of life and 
gladness that he must needs run at full speed every now and again, 
so that the four miles between himself and home were covered in 
forty minutes, and he reached the Saracen bright and flushed, and 
looking for once in his life downright handsome. He greeted 
Dinah good-humouredly when he met her in one of the passages, 
and, pushing by, reached the little snuggery—so unchanged, during 
this four-and-twenty years, that a picture of it drawn in the old 
days would still answer for it almost to a bottle—and there found 
Daniel scorching his thin legs before a rousing fire, and with fat 
white hands feebly encouraging his digestive organs as on the 
night when we first saw him. 

‘Father,’ said the young man, throwing off his overcoat and 
turning his face away a little, ‘I’ve news for you. I am engaged 
to. be married.’ 
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‘Ah!’ said the old man quietly. ‘Can the young woman keep 
thee ?’ 

‘I hope to be able to keep the young lady,’ George answered 
in affront. 

‘ Engaiiged to be married, beest thee?’ asked Daniel. ‘It’sa 
bit sudden-like, ain’t it, George, lad? Who is it? Maid or 
widder ?’ 

‘The lady is Miss Ethel Donne, of Quarrymoor Farm,’ George 
answered. 

‘I thought as theer was summat a-tekin’ thee out to Quarry- 
moor,’ chuckled Daniel with an asthmatic wheeze. ‘Donne? I 
knowin’ the naam, I thinkin’, Ah! John Donne, he was a farmer 
out theer. Is her a daughter of hisn ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said George ; ‘Miss Donne lives at the farm. She is an 
only child.’ 

‘I reckon her ’ll be pretty warm, then?’ said Daniel. 

‘Her mother has only a life-interest,’ said George compla- 
cently. ‘The farm is a freehold of more thanthree hundred acres, 
and she will have other property besides.’ 

‘ Very well, then,’ said Daniel, with another asthmatic chuckle, 
‘I’m ready to dance at the weddin’. I should like to live to nuss 
a grandchild o’ mine, though I don’t reckon on it. I’m a-gettin’ 
to be very old, George. I’m a-gettin’ main old. I’m three years 
i’ front o’ Jim. Bonser, and they say as he’s a-dyin’. Well, well, 
well! Tell Diner I want her.’ 

‘ Dinah,’ said George, ‘ your father wants you.’ 

‘ What is it, father ?’ asked Dinah, entering quietly. 

‘Your brother George is engaiiged to be married,’ said Daniel ; 
‘what d’ye think o’ that ?’ 

Here, as always, Dinah’s secret stared her in the face. If she 
could but have claimed George for her child, and have given him 
a mother’s sympathy and a mother’s congratulations ! 

‘ Who is it, George?’ she asked tenderly. He answered more 
kindly than he had spoken to her for years. 

‘ Miss Donne, at Quarrymoor.’ 

‘ The young lady who plays the organ at church?’ cried Dinah. 
‘Why, George, she’s the prettiest gell in all this part o’ the 
country.’ 

‘Isn’t she?’ said George. 

‘And such a good gell, too, from all I hear, said motherly 
Dinah. ‘ Why, my dear, you are fortunate !’ 

‘When be you agoin’ off the hooks, Diner ?’ cried old Daniel. 
‘I’m afeard, my gell, as you’ve overstayed your market.’ 

‘ Yes, father,’ said poor Dinah, ‘ I’ve overstayed the market.’ 
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‘There’s no pleasin’ some folks,’ said her father. ‘ You’ve 
had chance enough ; but you’ve never seemed to tek a likin’ to none 
on ’em, cept p’raps as it was young Joe Bushell, an’ he’s been dead, 
I count, these ’ears an’ ’ears.’ 

Dinah had never even heard the errant Joe’s name since her 
mother’s death, ten years ago and more. You may guess what a 
wound the ignorant words made. But she was used to endurance, 
and she gave no sign. 

‘If you’d ha’ struck up wi’ young Joe,’ said Daniel, * you’d ha’ 
been main rich now. An’ I shouldn’t ha’ sent you to bed wi’ your 
husband naked, if you had ha’ married. Joe’d ha’ had everythin’ 
as George’s master’s got, an’ at one time I thought you’d mek a 
match on it.’ 

What a very patent secret the two young people’s love-making 
must have been, after all! 

Dinah kissed George, and congratulated him with all her heart. 
The young man for once accepted her caresses, and she went to bed 
almost happy, but full of such thoughts as you may fancy. 
George himself was too excited to sleep for some two or three 
hours after getting into bed, and lay tumbling in a way which, under 
the circumstances, might seem unnatural ; but George had a variety 
of subjects to think about, and the cross-winds and cross-currents 
of thought tossed the mental barque about rather wildly. For 
one thing, he was of course going to reform ; for, in spite of the airs 
he had taken with his old companion, he could not lie alone in the 
darkness of the night thinking of Ethel, and fail to acknowledge 
that some small reforms in him were needed. To a conscience 
not over-tender, shilling pool may seem a sufficiently harmless 
entertainment, but one of George’s vows was against its seduc- 
tions. It was easy, by the aid of a little small betting, to lose a 
_ pound or twoin an evening even at shilling pool; and when a man 
of limited income tests his resources in that way five evenings out 
of six, he bids fair to get into trouble. In fact, George had 
borrowed a good bit of money, say a hundred pounds, over and 
above the ‘ debts of honour’; and though old Daniel was well-to-do, 
George was not too sure of getting money from him except by 
a method which, in the light of his own connection with Miss 
Donne, seemed unworthy of him. An only son ought, of course, 
to be welcome to take from a well-to-do father a share of what 
will one day be his own, and the young man had acted upon this 
principle with some freedom in bygone small emergencies. There 
are some things a man must take a bold face with, if he desire to 
have his own way and live in peace; and conscience is one of them. 
George had been apt to deride the utterances of his inward 
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monitor, accusing it of cant and over-susceptibility ; but somehow 
the accusations seemed at this time to stick in his throat, and - 
Ethel presided in a new court of conscience and gave ruling 
against him on a hundred matters in which he had been apt to 
rule in his own favour. Well, he was going to be a new man 
and start afresh. It was unfair and injurious that, under the 
circumstances, he could not wipe the slate clean of the old record. 
His troubles were small enough. He was going to marry a wealthy 
wife, and would himself in due time inherit a nice little fortune. 
What has been done once may be done again, and George had 
borrowed already. To fill one hole he must dig another; and 
though the second hole must necessarily be a little larger than the 
first, it need scarcely be big enough to bury himself in. 

Yet in a little while his debts worried him, and not without 
cause. Mr. Curtice, who was supposed to be a solicitor, and was a 
billiard-sharp, horse-chaunter, Jew usurer’s tout, and so on, was a 
man who knew how to be exigent, and it was to him that George 
applied for help. Mr. Curtice was helpful first and exigent after- 
wards. George’s life became a nuisance to him. The billiard- 
sharping solicitor dogged him with threats of open proceedings ; 
and, as most of us know by experience, folly looks extra-foolish 
when threatened with detection, and mere peccadilloes in the dawn 
of exposure assume aspects mean and criminal. When, by way of 
miracle, we do see ourselves as others are likely to see us, we are 
rarely flattered. There was a way out of trouble which some 
people would have called mean; but after all, when George had 
looked at it long enough, he felt the path a just one, and took it. 
There are actions by no means reprehensible, for the performance 
of which one desires a clear field; and George, though he knew 
himself justified, wished for secrecy. His plan was simple —he 
had resolved to antedate possession of a little portion of his own; 
he was going, in short, to rob his father. Now, that is an action 
about which many theories may be constructed, and in this case 
there were many excuses for it. Daniel had greatly more money 
than he wanted ; George was his undisputed heir: and yet the old 
man was parsimonious. And whom is a high-spirited young fellow 
to rob if not his own father? In brief, George silenced everything 
within himself, except a voice which seemed to belong to Ethel 
and would not be stifled. 

In Danie!’s bedroom stood a great, solid mahogany chest of 
drawers, dark with age and much polishing. The five lower 
drawers occupied each the full width available, but the two top- 
most divided the space between them. The right-hand drawer at 
the top held Daniel’s cash-box, and was always locked ; but the left- 
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hand drawer held nothing of value, and was always unsecured. 
When this left-hand drawer was taken clean out of the chest, a 
space was discovered (the mahogany partition rising only to half 
the needful height), through which any fairly slender hand might ~ 
be introduced. Possibly some loose silver may have found a way 
of escape by this route aforetime. Anyway, George was familiar 
with the build of the furniture, and, being quite cornered, resolved 
upon the deed. Mr. Curtice had grown so noisy in his claim that 
the young man had made him an absolute promise for a certain Wed- 
nesday morning, and here came Tuesday night and with it such 
courage as a coward can get out of desperation. The time was 
more than commonly favourable, for Daniel, to George’s knowledge, 
had been keeping an unusually large sum in hand to meet an 
account which was to be called for on that very decisive Wednes- 
day. Yet, when in the darkness of the night he crept from his 
own room to make the attempt, he encountered an obstacle 
unlooked for and, at first sight, fatal. The chamber door was 
locked. 

Creeping quietly as a ghost, he tried the key of his own room 
and found it useless. Despair fell upon him for a while, and then 
out of it came new cunning and fresh resolve. At the back of the 
Saracen was a long and narrow garden, and beyond this garden lay 
a field ; from the field led a little lane which ran at the back of a 
line of mean houses and ended in a dark by-street. George pulled 
on his boots, donned hat and coat, and, ostentatiously displaying 
himself in the bar, announced his intention of going out, and so 
swaggered away. He plunged into the by-street, ran crouching 
down the lane, climbed the gate, slunk along the field, and in two 
minutes from the start stood in the Saracen’s garden. The new 
plan was but a bolder development of the first. He had intended 
that an open bedroom window with a ladder placed against it should 
lead to the suspicion of such an entry as he was about to make, 
and the ladder was in proper positicn already. He mounted it in 
the darkness, pulled a diamonded pane easily out of the soft and 
flexible leaden frame which held it, and, having thrown back 
the catch, opened the window and crawled through into the room. 
Though he shook like the hound he was, it took but a moment to 
whip out the left-hand drawer; but his sleeve-links and the cuff of 
his overcoat caught at the upper and lower carpentry of the 
partition, and he struggled in vain to pass his hand thus cum- 
bered. 

This brought delay, and the delay carried with it the beginning 
of a tragedy. 

*Dinah,’ said Daniel, comfortably roasting his legs at the 
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snuggery fire, ‘tek my keys an’ fetch the cash-box.’ One of the 
maids had asked for change. 

Dinah went upstairs lightly ; but a criminal person who at that 
second had laid his fingers on a cash-box in a corner difficult of 
access, heard the step and shook and sweated at it. His fingers, 
scrambling for a hold upon the box, played a sort of tattoo on 
the lid; but he clutched it, and drew it through the faulty 
partition ; when with more noise—or so it seemed—than ever a key 
made, Dinah began to unlock the door. Clutching the box, George 
made for the window, and had already got his legs outside when 
Dinah opened the door, and, with a strange little cry, ran at him 
and seized him by the shoulders. A thief was much more likely 
to be afraid of Dinah than she of a thief. 

It was hard on George to be thus disturbed at such a moment. 
The hysteric rage which is the coward’s courage rose in him, 
and, feeling the ladder firm beneath his feet at that instant, he 
raised the cash-box in both hands in act to strike. But in the 
mere second for which she had held him she had seen his face and 
read the truth. Before he could strike her she had fallen on the 
floor, ‘and there she lay in a swoon, while George went shakily 
down the ladder, with failing knees, and ran, with the main 
bones drawn from the small of his back, along the garden; passed 
through the field, the lane, and the dark by-street, and, sweating 
and quaking and palpitating still, found himself by-and-by near a 
disused mine with the silence of the night about him. There, 
kneeling on the frosty grass, he set to work with a cold chisel, and, 
after barking his knuckles a little, succeeded in forcing the lid of 
the box. He had been in such a thievish fear and hurry until 
now that he never thought of the weight of the plunder, or collected 
his own thoughts so far as to guess how much he might have 
secured. Before the thing was done he had known how much he 
had expected to find; but now it eame upon him with a dizzy 
sickness of remorse, and rebellion against his luck, that he had 
done the deed almost in vain. His thievish fingers—he felt that 
they were thievish—prowling round and round the box, found in all 
some two dozen coins and one piece of bank paper. It was too dark 
for him to tell the difference between gold and silver, but, weighing 
the coins nervously in his moist hand, he thought them too light 
for gold, and his heart sank. If Dinah should tell of him! It is 
characteristic of a coward to grow a little murderous under such 
conditions. 

Dinah stayed so long upstairs that Daniel, having once or twice 
called to her and received no answer, unwillingly took himself 
from the sphere of grateful warmth in which he sat, and found her 
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lying in a dead faint beneath the open window. He tugged in 
alarm at the bed-room bell, and was so perturbed by his daughter’s 
condition that for a full half-hour he forgot to think about the 
message upon which he had sent her. Then came the discovery. 
The open window, the ladder set against it, the displaced drawer, 
the faulty partition all helped to tell the tale. 

‘It eea’t much,’ said Daniel, ‘ as the thief’s got for his trouble, 
anyhow. Lucky for me, the sperit traveller called this arter- 
noon!’ 

Dinah sat white and chill in the snuggery and listened to the 
talk and said nothing. It had been drawn from her that she had 
seen the thief. 

‘ Should you know him again?’ asked Daniel. 

‘I couldn’t tell you who it was to save my life,’ said poor 
Dinah, forced into prevarication; but after that she held her 
tongue, and her agitation was so plainly to be seen that Daniel 
and his guests forbore to trouble her further. 

George threw the empty cash-box down the disused mine, and 
heard it go clanging with a thour nd hollow echoes at the sides 
until it fell with a dull splash into the gathered water at the 
bottom of the shaft. Then he went to the Dudley Arms, quaking 
still, but counterfeiting jollity, and overdoing it a little. A glass 
or two of brandy set him on his feet again, and he was able to look 
things in the face with open eyes. He was horribly afraid that 
Dinah might have recognised him ; but the hurry and the darkness 
were in his favour, and he was in the bedroom so soon after having 
left the house by the front way, that even if she had thought the 
thief resembled him she had probably dismissed the fancy. Then, 
neither she nor Daniel knew of his debts. However that might be, 
his coup had failed, and he had made but nine pounds towards the 
necessary hundred and eighty. 


(To be continued.) 
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A Mountain Water-cure. 


Somer is over. Autumn rains have gathered and fallen, autumn 
fruits have ripened; the russet golden tints that we watched 
gather slowly over highland moor or lowland glen have faded 
away, and fog and frost and gloom now bid us don warm clothing 
and draw close around warm firesides. Yes—summer holidays 
are past, boys and girls have gone back to school, and foreign 
wanderings, seaside baskings, and mountain exploits are alike 
things of the recollection. Nothing remains but for us all 
to ask one another, as we meet at street corners, by hospitable 
country hearths, or amid the weleome heather and turnip- 
fields of North Country moors and partridge covers, the inevit- 
able question, ‘ Where have you been?’ And is not the retrospect 
as often as not the best part of everybody’s holiday? To be sick 
crossing the Channel, broiled alive in the train to Paris, poisoned 
by evil smells in that worst-drained of all cities, jolted into a severe 
headache, and temporarily blinded by black coai-dust in the express 
to Geneva; or if you do not go abroad, to run the risk at least of 
losing a limb in a railway accident on your way to the sea-side— 
these are not delights at the time; but when the luckless traveller 
is once safe at home, lounging in his own chair, or beneath his own 
fig-tree in the shape of a weeping willow on the Thames, or a 
mountain-ash in the Highlands, then many a bygone contretemps 
assumes a humorous character; while sights and sounds that were 
scarcely noticed as pleasing, gather beauty and music in the sacred 
halo of the Past. 

‘What have you been doing with yourself this summer ?’ asks 
my friend in the stalls, while we sit through the entr’acte of a 
stirring melodrama. And as in duty bound, having heard his tale, 
I am forced to begin mine. We went abroad, and, after two days’ 
sojourn amid the perils of cabs and drains and elevators, the 
delights of restaurants and Cirque d’été, we left the French metro- 
polis early one morning from the Gare de Lyons, and reached the 
picturesquely dirty little town of Clermont-Ferrand, at the foot of 
the mountains of Auvergne, at six o’clock in the evening of the 
same day, having harboured enough black coal-dust in the folds 
of our garments to pave the paths of any small suburban garden. 
Clermont is not exactly an inviting-looking town for lengthened 
sojourn. An interesting thirteenth-century church stands on a 
hill in its midst, and a Romanesque church is worth the notice of 
students; but the streets are ill-paved and filthy, generally being 
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pervaded with an odour of potatoes fried in rancid fat; and even 
the charms of ‘La Périchole’ performed in a large tent, and those 
of a young lady saturated with electricity, who could give you a 
shock by taking hold of your hand, did not suffice to keep us more 
than the one necessary night in the chief town of the department. 
We made a bargain with a facetiously tipsy postilion for a bon 
landaw and a pair of weary-looking horses, which he took us to 
see down an alley in a dark stable by the light of a little lantern, 
and the next morning we started beneath the scorching sun of an 
August day for Mont-Dore-les-Bains, whither a cruel magician had 
banished us for twenty days of ‘le traitement, 

Nobody would perhaps go to Mont Dore who was not forced to 
it by asthma or lumbago, chest or throat complaints, or who was not 
a public singer—to whom an infallible vocal tonic must, indeed, 
be as bread and meat; but granted this much, it will be a comfort 
to the exile to learn beforehand that this little Auvergne town, set 
down in the midst of all these extinct volcanoes of Central France 
about which geologists talk so much, is not by any means the barren, 
ugly place which they, perhaps involuntarily, lead us to expect, 
but a pretty and very passably comfortable domicile wherein to 
drink warm waters, plunge in tepid baths, and inhale vapours. 
True, our first impression of the village was none of the merriest. 

The mornings and evenings are chill at the altitude of 3,000 
and odd feet above the level of the sea, and we were luckless in 
arriving during a more than ordinarily sharp fit of weather, and, 
moreover, after a hot drive from the plains, rendered longer than 
usual by the fact that, at the distance of four or five miles from 
our destination, and at the bleakest point on the pass, the wheel 
of our carriage ‘ heated itself, and forbade further progress. A 
curious scene ensued. All around us shoulders of mountains lay 
against the sharp blue sky, and boulders of strange rocks fashioned, 
as though by the hand of man, into clustered columns and facades, 
the sum of which formed a mighty mass, upreared themselves some 
hundreds of feet out of green meadows at their base. Sunset lights 
were gathering, dinner-time was near, and in spite of a hearty 
lunch obtained at a little wayside tavern some three hours before, 
the mountain air had polished up our appetite afresh. Our 
driver got down, swearing lustily, and, with the help of the men 
of the party, began tugging manfully to dislodge the wheel. For 
some time all our efforts were of no avail. The proprietor of a little 
fishing hut by the side of a lake half a mile away, hearing of our 
accident, came with a crowbar and fuel for a bonfire that was lit 
under the carriage, apparently to melt the lynch-pin of the wheel. 
Sundry wayfarers stopped their journey to assist and look on, all of 
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them speaking at a furious rate in an incomprehensible dialect ; 
the driver of a beer-cart offered to carry our luggage to the town 
if we could walk the remaining distance, and bravely we had con- 
sented to follow his advice when at last the wheel gave way, the 
broken metal was extracted, and we were able to proceed on our 
journey amid the cheers of the bystanders, who generously refused 
to take any remuneration for their pains excepting a cigarette 
apiece from our cases. The adventure somewhat delayed our 
entry to Mont Dore, for we arrived too late for the table Uhéte 
dinner—the only comfortable way of dining at a mountain inn 
where the visitors are kept en pension—yet just in time to meet a 
crowd of clean and self-satisfied folk issuing from their meal upon 
us, travel-stained and weary, toiling up the uncarpeted stone stair 
of the hotel. The weather was bleak, the bedrooms were small, a 
salon 12 feet square was to be charged at the rate of 14 francs a 
day; the view from the window was not spacious, and no dazzling 
gaslights outside announced the whereabouts of the ‘ theatres, balls, 
and concerts’ which our guide-book had promised us, It is idle 
to deny that we were disappointed. 

But with the morning dawned better things. A bright blue 
sky overhead, and a strong sun that warmed us through in spiie of 
the keea air, went far already to cheer us, and with the morning 
light began bathing duties that scarce allowed us time for idle 
comment. A loud rapping at the door awakened us at six o’clock. 
‘Les porteurs vous attendent,’ said a voice without. Sleepily we 
arose and looked out. A small wooden sedan chair with two blue- 
bloused men for bearers stood without on the landing. We had 
rooms on the third floor of the inn, but stairs seemed to matter but 
little to these stalwart peasants. Hastily we donned strange gar- 
ments, purchased under pressure the night before, and consisting 
of trousers and hooded ulster or dressing-gown made of heavy 
white flannel and worn by men and women alike. The sedan 
was of such narrow dimensions that it would scarce have con- 
tained the veriest dwarf of a Frenchman comfortably, and we had 
to draw in our limbs and stoop our heads so painfully that we 
were truly relieved when our nimble porters, having scampered 
down the three flights of hotel stairs and across the stone-paved 
square to the Etablissement opposite, jolted us merrily up the 
steps of that building, and at last allowed us to emerge from 
our confinement into the steaming bath prepared for us. Here 
bathing men or women received us, obliged us to purchase oil- 
silk caps to preserve our hair from wet, swathed us in linen 
night-gowns, and plunged us into the opaque and steaming mixture 
where we were kept recumbent for forty minutes. 
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The time passed rather slowly, as we were not allowed to raise 
our hands far enough out of the water for the purposes of reading ; 
but a visit from an old French doctor, intent upon practising his 
knowledge of the English tongue upon his rare British patients, 
somewhat cheered the monotony of the hour, as did also a variety 
of douches applied to divers portions of the body by means of 
strange sprays and india-rubber tubes. This special form of our 
martyrdom over for one morning, the attendant swathed and patted 
and rubbed us, clothed us afresh in the flannel garment, pulled 
the cowl of it over our faces, and once more placed us in the 
painful sedan, in which we were trotted downstairs again, made to 
drink a glass of luke-warm mineral water at the spring, and con- 
veyed to the Salle des Vapeurs over the way, where the real tug 
of war was to begin. Still shrouded in our outlandish costume, 
we entered a large hall misty with vapour, where sat or walked a 
varied crowd of the one or other sex, all equally habited in curious 
striped or white woollen bedgowns, and engaged in blowing sprays 
of mineral water down their throats or up their noses, through in- 
finitesimally fine little sieves, or else in inhaling vapours into 
their lungs from a large and ghastly cauldron that puffed forth its 
steam now and then in a truly horrible manner. The perspiration 
soon streamed from our pores, as it did from the pores of fifty or 
more victims, our fellow-sufferers. The effect was that of a Turkish 
bath in less luxurious surroundings and without the subsequent 
rubbings or the douche and swimming bath, which form the chief 
attractions of the Easterntreatment. After thirty or forty minutes 
of this very severe ordeal, we were huddled into our litile upright 
coffins again, jostled down the steps, across the court and up the 
stairs of the hotel, and packed into a bed, previously warmed with 
a copper warming-pan, there to perspire to our hearts’ content till 
the bell rang at 10.30 for déjetiner a la fourchette. We hastened 
to it with a good will—much perspiring having made our hearts 
faint—and fortunately, though the table was not very sumptuous, 
and we had to be content with one knife and fork for the whole 
meal, the food was wholesome and well cooked. 

When we arose from our repast the sun was so bright that the 
little place without was all alive with people, and a gay and most 
original scene met our sight. The sedan chairs that thronged the 
square an hour ago had disappeared as though by magic, and in 
their stead were horses, and ponies, and donkeys, and carriages led 
to the hire by the very porters, the very baigneurs and baigneuses, 
who had ministered to our bathing requirements in the earlier hours. 
‘Madame ne voudrait pas sortir par ne?’ said a pretty young 
woman in a wide-brimmed sun-bonnet, to the invalid whom she 
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had dipped at 6 a.m. <‘ Allons, Monsieur, il fait beau, il faut faire 
une promenade a cheval,’ declared a stalwart youth in blue blouse 
riding his prancing steed to the foot of the hotel steps! It was a 
pretty scene, quite a feature of the place, and the horses were pretty 
horses; but we watched them too long, listening to other folks 
bargaining, and laughing to see how the riders showed off the long 
manes and switching tails of their beasts: lo, when we desired to 
make our price, everything was engaged! French girls, and 
French men too, are no chicken-hearted riders, it seems; those 
who shared our season at Mont Dore certainly trusted more than 
we did to the sure-footed qualities of the mountain ponies, to 
judge from the jagged paths and loose roulades of stones which 
they did not fear to ascend upon their backs. 

Disappointed of our ride, we climbed the hill behind the baths, 
where a pretty waterfall leaps some hundred feet down the face of a 
black rock. One of the servants of our hotel—a lad of only eighteen 
years—went up there to see the sunrise with some companions the 
next day, lost his balance, and fell over into the débris of stones 
beneath ; he was killed, poor fellow, and it was the first holiday he 
had had that season! Happily for ourselves, we were more prudent. 
We had a lovely view of the Pic de Sancy and the Capucin, and 
many other pics and valleys, and came down just in time for the 
afternoon duties of the ‘cure’: another glass of drinking water, 
a gargle at a public basin with many an old priest, gentle Sister of 
Charity, and wrinkled countrywoman, and a bain de pieds in a 
public tank with the same or similar companions. We were not 
always quite honest in the performance of our afternoon duties. 
The next day it rained—poured so lustily from out such a dense 
background of cloud as only a mountainous country can supply, 
that all the pretty toilettes of the operatic singers were hid in 
oblivion, and only the male ulster was to be seen abroad. We were 
not tempted to neglect foot-baths in such weather; they were the 
only occupation after the petit verre of ‘Mont Dore’ liqueur had 
been gloomily imbibed beneath the shed in the Parc, which was 
the best café in the town. The temptation to prevaricate to one’s 
doctor came on the morrow, when the sun shone brighter than 
ever, and the Legitimist baron who sat next us at table was begging 
us to join his party on an excursion to the ruined castle of Murol. 
The baron had a pretty young wife, who could also ride a moun- 
tain pony; and though horses, which had been down at 5 francs 
on the previous wet morning, were up at 15 francs again with the 
sun, we decided to forego our foot-bath and see the neighbourhood. 
True, we did not agree on politics, and the handsome baroness was 
a fiery politician, but we were of one mind in our opinion of a cer- 
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tain vivacious pair of brown eyes, and so we were soon capital 
friends over the beauties of Murol and the Lac de Chambon. The 
baroness’s horse met with her approval; it was a ‘ veritable stepper,’ 
she informed me; and we being equally well mounted with her 
husband, the journey was made in about seven hours, though we 
stopped to go over the ruined feudal castle on our way, and spent 
about half an hour on the lovely little Lac de Chambon, where 
pine-clad hills and knolls slope gently down into the water, making 
soft shadows on its green surface. We had a frugal but wholesome 
lunch in the inn of Murol village, that stands upon a pretty prattling 
trout stream, with the great jagged head of the rock called ‘le 
Saut de la Pucelle’ behind it, and the red sandstone hill of the 
castle above its head; but we were not sorry to turn our horses 
homewards, even though we had to leave the softer fir-shrouded 
hills behind and climb the bleaker heights of the mountain alp. 
We had had a delightful day, but we were tired, so we made no 
complaint when the lights in Mont Dore streets were put out, at 
half-past nine. 

It was not the last of many pleasant days we spent together. 
Besse, quaint, picturesque old town, with its remnants of fine 
architecture, where the country folks still come to market in the 
Auvergne costume, was but our halting-place on the way to the 
gloomy Lac de Pavin, whose waters lie as in the round cup cf 
smooth steep hills all about. The Vallée d’Enfer, a wild gorge in 
the volcanic rock beneath the Pic de Sancy, and the ascent of 
the Pic itself, which is the highest point in Central France, and 
whence many lakes, and towns, and villages can be seen—-formed 
another of our excursions. . But the finest, perhaps, of all, was the 
beautiful drive to Latour d’Auvergne, through larch, and birch, 
and elm woods, and past le Cimetiére des Vieux Sapins, where hoary 
pines are crumbling to earth—to a village on the crest of a hill 
amid the four winds, where our very gallant driver insisted on 
pointing out to the lovely baroness four cantons discernible with 
the naked eye. We had some rather indigestible crayfish for lunch 
here, for which we were obliged to pay two francs per person. 

The Auvergnard has a great notion of making hay while the 
sun shines, and he did not even scruple on one occasion to charge 
us five francs for a lake trout. The indignity was the harder to bear 
as we had paid the same man for a useless permission to fly-fish 
the said lake— useless because he extracted these very remunerative 
trout from it every night with a net. 

And in this way ten days of our twenty had already gone, and 
somehow we began to forget to count the hours to our departure. 
The weather was lovely ; the band played in the Pare every after- 
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noon, and the little inclosure, with its one fountain and its one 
walk round, swarmed gaily every day with pretty handkerchief 
costumes and flower-laden summer hats. There was a 7ir améri- 
cain to the left, up the steep avenue, and a Grand Tir to the 
right for wet days, and a Jeu de petits Chevaua for evening 
pastime in the open-air café. 

One day the Republican member for the department, just 
elected, to the supreme disgust of the Legitimist party at the 
hotel, came home from Lyons to his native town. He was a 
doctor, and had done much to serve the poor in the neighbour- 
hood, and all the village turned out to receive him with loud 
acclamations. The sedan porters and the baigneurs, in clean 
blouses with tricolor flags, went up the hill with a red chair 
on poles for the conqueror. He thanked them all and drank their 
health in thin red wine, and made a stirring speech in the place 
afterwards, but he refused to go, comme un empereur romain, in 
the red morocco chair, and it had to be borne home ignominiously 
empty, while the hero followed after on foot. But the people sang 
the Marseillaise out of tune, and there was a little cheering and a 
few squibs were fired, and all went well; though our baroness, who 
was a Legitimist like most of the others, would not counten- 
ance the proceeding. She gave her support next day to the 
blessing of our hotel by the priests. She even sewed fern leaves 
on to a white toilet cover with her own pretty fingers, and helped 
set the table before the doorway in the street, and placed candles 
and flowers on it, and knelt down when four white-robed virgins, 
preceded by a baigneur dressed as the Suisse, bore the image of 
the Madone before the altar with the white toilet cover, and held 
it there while the priest blessed our temporary home. The baroness 
was very merry afterwards, and we all drank coffee and Mont Dore 
together, in honour of its being our last evening, and passed our 
comments on the new cloaks and hats and gowns of new arrivals. 

Yes, even though there were very few of our countrymen and 
countrywomen at Mont-Dore-les-Bains, and though the hotels can 
certainly not be termed luxurious in anything but their charges, 
and though the balls and concerts scarcely come up to guide- 
book promises, we could not, in common honesty, abuse our holiday 
at its close as we had been inclined to abuse it at its beginning. 
Though we were not exactly sorry to climb the ladder into the 
lumbering old diligence on the following morning, we were obliged 
to confess that Mont-Dore-les-Bains was a pleasant cure cmon 
for the horrors of asthma and bronchitis. 


ALICE COMYNS CAtR. 
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Cuapter I. 
THE GREAT MR. CAWLEY. 


‘Lxt me get a million and I shall be quite happy.’ That was poor 
Samuel Cawley’s cry. Poor ?—yes, you will understand presently ; 
he had the million when he died. He had a moderately com- 
fortable start in the world, thanks to the industry of his father, 
who left him a small steady-going business and the requisite 
knowledge to carry it on successfully. Samuel Cawley did carry 
it on successfully, and various political and commercial events 
operating in his favour enabled him to transform his moderate 
business into an extensive one. He was devoted to his work, and 
having the quickness to use the lucky events of the day advan- 
tageously, he found himself in a few years at the head of an 
establishment into which money seemed to flow of its own sweet 
will. At first he was humbly grateful, then he became excited, 
and next the craving to become a millionaire seized him. That 
craving fairly mastered him; it was the mainspring of his every 
act and thought ; he had no hope, no care—almost no religion, 
above or outside that desire to possess a million. Everything 
prospered with him, and his ambition was realised. One morning 
he found that he possessed a million; and, singular as it may 
seem, he closed his books with a sigh of relief, satisfied ! 

But he was somewhat puzzled to discover after the first few 
days, which were occupied in self-congratulations, that he was not 
quite happy. There was something he wanted still, and what 
that something was he did not know. He opened his eyes, as it 
were, for the first time upon life outside his ledger. He had 
never had any real experience of youth, had never known play as 
a boy, or sport as a young man: the world of business had so com- 
pletely absorbed him, that the world of pleasure was unknown to 
him. Being still young—just turned forty—he determined to 
explore this strange world in search of that something which he 
still required to make him happy. 

He left his business to take care of itself; that is, he spent a 
couple of hours daily in his office instead of ten or more as he had 
done formerly; and the two hours were sufficient to keep every- 
thing straight. He took a large house in the West End ; he pur- 
chased an old mansion in Sussex with about a thousand acres 
attached, and abundant shooting and fishing also—-unfortunately, 
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not having had any training in these sports, they afforded him 
no enjoyment. However, they would please his friends. Tke 
appointments of his town and country residences were perfect-— 
that is, as perfect as his servants would permit them to be. The 
cooking—when the cook was in good humour—was excellent ; the 
wines were the best that money could obtain. Mr. Samuel 
Cawley was surrounded by troops of friends; he was put up at 
half a dozen clubs, blackballed by two—much to his astonishment 
—and accepted by the others; he found himself, in short, courted 
on all hands as a man of sterling worth—as a man whom it was 
a privilege to know. He was amazed by his own popularity; he 
had never suspected that he possessed the qualities requisite to 
shine in society, until he found himself in society and shining with 
all the brilliancy of a newly discovered planet. 

All this was very agreeable. After he had got over the awk- 
wardness of his first appearance, he began to enjoy himself; he 
began to think this world of amusement a very good world indeed, 
and the people in it a kindly and sensible people, with few pra- 
judices comparatively speaking, and most ready to recognise native 
talent—for had they not recognised him? He was the hero of the 
hour, and he was highly delighted to recognise himself in that 
character ; ladies admired his taste in art (his portrait by an R.A. 
was soon in the Academy), and spoke of his sympathetic nature ; 
gentlemen praised his possessions, and professed the most friendly 
envy of the gifts which Nature and Fortune had bestowed upon 
him. Cawley was gratified exceedingly ; but he never thoroughly 
understood what a great man he was until at a large dinner party 
(for which he provided) his health was proposed. 

Then he saw himself in his true colours. He was not only a 
_ successful man (cheers—why, nobody knew, for there was nothing 
novel or striking in the observation; probably it was only meant 
as a sign of the universal worship of success) ; but he was a man 
endowed with the sublime philosophy which could recognise that 
there was something nobler in the world than mere success in 
money-getting (a bit of humbug cordially appreciated, and there- 
fore cheered); a man who said to himself—‘ Enough, I shall enjoy 
life, and I shall help others to enjoy life, as we are doing at this 
moment, thanks to our generous host (more cheers). To what 
better, to what nobler purpose could a man devote himself? (hear, 
hear—quite justifiable this time). He was rendering a great 
moral service to the world, and the speaker did not doubt that the 


world looking on—especially the poorer classes, who were not . 


privileged to share in these magnificent hospitalities—would learn 
a valuable lesson (still more cheers). In the glorious roll of 
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British benefactors of their species the name of Samuel Cawley 
would go down to posterity as one of the brightest examples of 
-how a true gentleman should live and help others to live, ete., 
ete., etc., and more and more cheers as the champagne circulated. 
It was quite settled that he was a great man who ought to live for 
ever in the flesh, but who assuredly would live for ever in the 
grateful memory of posterity. 

Cawley was not a fool; and, tumbling into his bed in the small 
hours of the morning, he said to himself, ‘That is very nice; but 
of course we must take it all with large proportions of salt.’ 
Nevertheless, he swallowed a large quantity of what was very nice 
without any salt at all, and he was not in the least aware of the 
mistake. 

He did do good, though: he subscribed liberally to miscellan- 
eous charities; he helped many a poor wretch out of monetary 
scrapes (life or death to the wretch, but nothing at all to him, 
beyond the trouble of filling up a cheque); and he did not even 
turn his back upon poor relations. He had a troop of pensioners. 
But he had a weakness: he liked his benevolence to be recognised. 
He professed with becoming frankness that he did not want thanks ; 
he was only too glad when a few pounds could help anybody; at 
the same time, he liked people to be grateful. He liked to hear 
his own praises sung, and was inclined to look discontentedly upon 
those dolts who accepted his disclaimers literally and remained 
silent. He would even, to particular friends, report what he had 
been obliged to do for poor So-and-so, lamenting all the time that 
So-and-so should have been so unfortunate as to require his help, 
which he gave so cheerfully, or rather willingly, as So-and-so was 
such a deserving fellow, only rather careless and extravagant. So- 
and-so, in fact, would never ‘ get on,’ unless he altered his ways and 
acted according to Mr. Cawley’s instructions. But, poor fellow, he 
was a good creature, and the great Mr. Cawley felt obliged to give 
him the money to help him over his present strait, although Mr. 
Cawley fully expected that he would have to do the same thing 
again in a very short time. This confidence was repeated, in con- 
fidence of course, to Mr. Cawley’s visitors, much to that gentle- 
man’s glorification, whilst poor So-and-so found himself presently 
looked upon with pitying eyes by everybody, heard the goodness 
of Mr. Cawley hummed in his ears, until he became conscious that 
people were shrinking from him the more they buzzed round the 
millionaire, and he felt ready to curse Cawley instead of regarding 
him with honest gratitude. 

That was Cawley’s weakness ; he had found the flourish of his 
cheque-book apparently such a potent ‘open sesame’ to people’s 
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homes and hearts, that, whilst really desirous of acting kindly, he 
lost all sense of the necessity for the generous thought which is 
even more essential in the composition of kindness than the free. 
hand; the one being the product of a good heart, the other of 
good fortune. 

Surrounded by friends, his society eagerly sought by clever 
poor people and by dull rich people; the proprietor of an excellent 
estate and the master of a million, there seemed to be nothing left 
for Mr. Cawley to desire; and yet Mr. Cawley felt that there was 
something still wanting to complete his happiness. He began to 
be cynical and to quote the line, ‘Man never is, but always to be 
blest.’ He did not know where the line came from, and he did not 
care; it looked like a truth, and that was enough for him. He 
several times thought it would be the best thing for him to return 
to business, and to apply himself to the accumulation of another 
million or to the losing of the million he possessed. But that 
was a very wild idea, and he easily reconciled himself to the 
theory that his hand was somewhat out of business, and his health 
would no longer endure hard work. He even thought of marriage. 
He examined various desirable objects in the marriage market; 
but being a man accustomed to making a good bargain, he turned 
away from the numerous available ladies offered for his inspection 
without making up his mind. Indeed, he felt somewhat dissatis- 
fied; his wealth and position were so clearly the main conditions 
of his acceptability. Of course it is unnecessary to indicate the 
absurdity of Mr. Cawley’s dissatisfaction. He had some bitter 
thoughts, though; he felt that he was not in himself the great 
creature his flatterers would have him believe he was, and whilst 
the humour lasted he was somewhat disagreeable in his intercourse 
with the flatterers. But flattery, administered in sufficient doses 
and with proper discretion, is sure to overcome and drown any 
self-discoveries ; and there are always greedy or ambitious persons 
about who are ready to live by the proper supply of that article, 
or, at any rate, to help themselves forward by the use of it. Mr. 
Cawley withdrew from the matrimonial market, a little disgusted 
and annoyed, perhaps, but without resigning the idea of matri- 
mony. 

His friends, however, thought he had made up his mind never 
to wed, and the most distant relatives found their interest in their 
dear kinsman suddenly awakened in curious ways. He blossomed 
out again into the great Mr. Cawley, in his own eyes, as he had 
been always in the eyes of others, and he decidedly liked the 
position much better than the one otf doubt and bitterness into 
which his matrimonial speculations had betrayed him. From 
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this time—without definitely deciding to do so—he cast away all 
doubt of himself; but he suspected everybody who came near 
him; he was pleased by the sound of his own praises, whilst he 
was filled with contempt for the persons who uttered them. He 
did not express that feeling, however, and he gave to those who 
in his estimation were likely to be influential friends all the 
regard which he ought to have given to those who loved him. 

He, however, had sense enough to make an attempt to escape 
from the jovialities of such a life, and, having his place in Sussex, 
he proceeded thither. 

His cousin, Ruth Hansford, was there to receive him. 

‘You have got everything very nice, Ruth,’ he said, after he 
had gone over the place. 

‘Yes, Cawley, I wanted to make everything comfortable for you 
when you came. I have been so anxious to see you; and I am so 
glad that you are quite well.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ he muttered irritably. ‘I want something 
to eat.’ 

Ruth, who was a girl with large blue eyes and fair hair, looked 
at him with an expression which was so mingled that it would be 
difficult to describe it: there were regret, laughter, and astonish- 
ment init. At one moment she seemed ready to make fun of her 
friend ; and at the next, to scoff at him; and again, she had an 
undefined desire to try and rouse him from his morbid self by 
dragging him along with her to the wild dissipation of a walk in 
the moonlight. 

‘ Now, will you leave me alone, Ruth? I will tell you presently 
what I mean to do.’ 

He drew a long breath. ‘* You know what I mean to do? 
I am going to have a lot of people down here; I am going to have 
a lot of fun, and we are going to have all the people in the neigh- 
bourhood coming to us, and you must attend to that.’ 

‘IT am afraid it will be too much,’ she said with an alarmed 
expression. 

‘Nonsense!’ he cried petulantly. ‘ You will be married some 
day ; you will have to attend to these things, and the sooner you 
begin to learn the better. By-and-by you willthank me for being 
hard upon you—as I seem to be now.’ 

‘Very well, I shall do as you tell me,’ she said, bending her 
head, and there were tears in hereyes. Hesaw them, and suddenly 
caught her in his arms. 

‘Ruth, Ruth, what is this? Have I been unkind ?’ 

She remained passive whilst he patted her on the head and 
looked earnestly into hereyes. They remained silent for a moment 
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—she not knowing how to answer; he not knowing how to say 
more. Then she dashed her hand across her eyes, and tried to draw 
back from him. 

‘No, Cawley, you are not unkind,’ she said meekly, ‘ but I am 
not well, and should like to go upstairs.’ 

‘Certainly. You shall do as you please—I was only anxious to 
comfort you ; but of course, if you think it is better that you should 
be alone, I shall leave you.’ 

Ruth drew herself away from what was really intended to be 
only a fatherly embrace, but which had become to her the touch 
of a lover. 

When she had gone, Cawley rose and looked at himself in the 
mirror; then, with a ‘humph’ not expressive of much admiration 
of his personal appearance, turned away and paced the floor with 
hands clasped behind him and head bowed. 

‘What on earth could she be crying for? I did not say any- 
thing to offend her—surely she could not object to my embraces!’ 

He paused there, for a curious thought presented itself to him. 
Whilst he had been flitting about in London society, seeking a 
suitable wife, he had never thought of this simple girl who had 
been living lonely in his country house. How admirably she had 
arranged everything, and how handsome she was! That had never 
occurred to him before. Could it be possible that, after all the 
women he had seen, he should find in his own home the one 
most suitable to be the companion of his life ? 

But this was nonsense: he had made up his mind never to 
marry, and he gave himself credit for being a man of resolution. 
He went out to the lawn and walked meditatively up and down, 

‘with Ruth’s fair face flashing in his mind’s eye. 

























Carter II. 
THE REASON WHY. 





Hap he known the meaning of Ruth’s tears, he would not have 
been socalm. She had been indeed very lonely in this large house, 
with few friends to visit or receive except the family of the Vicar, 
the Rev. John Ware. But his family was a large one, and supplied 
her with society enough for her modest requirements. There were 
six young ladies, and a son, the youngest of the family, and about 
as mischievous a boy as could be found in the country. He was 
petted by his sisters and still more petted by Ruth, with whom he 
professed to be desperately in love. 
At the quiet evening gatherings at the Vicarage, Ruth met 
another person who became her friend; that was George Mowbray, 
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a young surgeon, who had recently set up in practice in the village. 
He was a very calm young fellow, but with a certain amount of 
humour in his conversation and ways which pleased the Vicar, 
and therefore he was as frequent a visitor as Ruth herself, and 
so they often met. His practice was still moderate, and he had 
plenty of time to talk to her about books and botany. In the 
latter science she was much interested ; and by-and-by it came 
about that Ruth and the young Doctor would occasionally be found 
walking in the lanes studying the wild-flowers which grew plenti- 
fully by the hedgerows. 

The meetings were innocent of all thought of love on either 
side, and their conversation entirely related to the subjects of their 
study. The nearest approach to an expression of anything beyond 
friendship was when the Doctor sent her a Christmas card. 

He meant nothing by it; and yet when he had written her 
name on the envelope he lingered over it, and when it was 
finished eyed it with an expression half critical and more than half 
tender. He repeated the name to himself, and the sound seemed 
to please him. He was smiling as he placed that simple card in 
the envelope. He did not expect that she would send him one, and 
yet he was disappointed when none came. He did receivea goodly 
number of letters and cards on Christmas morning, and he hastily 
turned them over seeking the dainty penmanship which he knew 
well from the lists of plants and wild-flowers which she had 
drawn up. 

But he was perfectly calm as he proceeded to examine the 
contents of the envelopes before him. Somehow, his breakfast did 
not agree with him that morning, and it suddenly occurred to him 
that he ought to have visited on the previous night an old lady 
who lived on a distant part of the weald, and who was always 
comforted by his appearance, although her ailment was one which 
he knew could not be cured. 

When Ruth saw the card which the Doctor had sent her, there 
was a momentary flush on her cheeks, her eyes brightened, and 
she examined it with much more attention than she gave to any 
of the others which she had received. The design was a very 
simple one, only a forget-me-not resting by the side of a Christ- 
mas rose. There was no inscription on the card. 

For the first time the thought flashed upon her that her feeling 
towards George Mowbray was that of very warm friendship indeed ; 
and when she met him at the Vicarage on the following evening, 
the flush again appeared upon her cheeks, and na bright blue eyes 
sparkled as she shook hands with him. 


Then came the early spring, and the sie in the lanes— 
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botany and new books being still the subject of conversation— and 
each seeming to the other to have no thought of anything else. 

Suddenly Dr. Mowbray was summoned away from the village, 
and a young college friend of his came to take charge of his 
small practice during his absence. 

Ruth asked the Vicar why Dr. Mowbray had gone away so 
suddenly. 

© Poor fellow!’ was the answer; ‘he has met with severe losses. 
His mother is dead; she possessed a little money; and that was 
taken from her by one who was very dear to her. The blow killed her, 

Ruth’s expression was one of pity and distress, 

‘ But will not Dr. Mowbray find the man and punish him ?’ 

The Vicar shook his head. 

‘No; he-will not seek him even. This manis his brother, and 
this leaves poor Mowbray without the slender support he had to 
enable him to work on here until his merits were recognised, and 
secured the reward they deserve.’ 

She went home that evening thinking much about George 
Mowbray, and her heart full of pity—pity so intense that it was 
more than akin to love. In such a mood she had an earnest desire 
to help him in some way. How could she help him except by 
sympathy? She could give him that, but if she could have given 
him practical aid, that would have made the sympathy perfect. 
She was vaguely conjuring up all sorts of dismal pictures of poverty 
and hardship; and it occurred to her that she might ask her cousin 
Cawley to do something for him. She shrank from that idea, 
however, knowing how Cawley would patronise the young doctor, 
and how the latter would resent such patronage. 

So she pitied him and wondered what he was to do, and by the 
end of the third day she was anxious to learn when he would 
return, in order that she might offer him all that she had to give 
—her sympathy. Her inquiries at the Vicarage about his move- 
ments were constant, but always made so simply that the Vicar 
suspected nothing. The girls, however, began to smile, and at 
length young Ware, suddenly starting up from a book with which 
he had been lounging on the couch in the drawing-room, cried out 
before the whole family :— 

‘I say, Ruth, look here, I am getting jealous!’ 

‘Jealous of what, you foolish boy?’ she said, smiling and 
blushing. 

‘Oh, you know,’ he answered sulkily ; ‘ and I know.’ 

Happily, the Vicar was present, and checked the boy. 

‘ What is this rudeness, sir ?’ he said sternly ; ‘leave the room.’ 

The boy rebelled against the commands of his sisters, but he 
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never dared to disobey his father. As he moved towards the door 
Ruth took his hand kindly, but he snatched it away and dug his 
knuckles into his eyes as if to hide his tears. 

‘Why, Bob is crying, papa,’ said one of the girls as she 
hurried after him. 

The Vicar was amazed at this singular conduct of his son; but 
he was an easy-going man in most domestic affairs, and, except 
when some flagrant wrong was committed, allowed his children to 
have pretty much their own way. 

‘I am afraid Bob’s stomach is out of order,’ he said prac- 
tically ; ‘ you had better give him some castor oil, Cissy.’ 

Ruth, who understood what Bob was hinting at, made her 
excuses and got away as early as possible to the lonely house of 
her cousin. 

Would he come back, or would this distress and shame drive 
him away from the place altogether? It was not of her cousin 
she was thinking. 

Dr. Mowbray returned, a very pale man, and looking much 
older than he did when he went away. But there was a steadiness 
in his eyes and a firmness about the lips which indicated that, if he 
suffered much, he was determined to keep his pain within doors. 
He spoke to no one of his Joss, or of the bitter degradation which 
he felt in thinking of his brother and the wrong he had done. 

His first meeting with Ruth was as quiet as if he had never 
left the place; she thought there was a symptom of reserve in his 
manner when he touched her hand. Formerly he smiled when 
they shook hands; now he was quite grave, and gave her the con- 
ventional salutations in a conventional manner. They did walk 
through the lane which led towards the Vicarage; and they did 
speak of plants and flowers; but there was certainly constraint in 
his manner. 

As days passed she became conscious that he was trying to avoid 
her. At first pride bade her turn away from him and forget him, 
and for a little while she followed the dictates of her pride. But 
from her window one day she saw him passing along the road with 
shoulders bent as if beneath some burden that was too heavy to 
bear, and pride was thrown away. 

The day was foggy ; the afternoon was dark; and the Dector, 
sitting in his consulting-room dreaming, whilst apparently engaged 
in the study of some scientific work, was roused by the announce- 
ment of a visitor. 

‘Show him in,’ he said weariedly. 

* But it’s not a “ him,” sir, it’s a “ her,”’ said the stout middle- 
aged lady who acted as his housekeeper and general servant. 
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‘Very well; I can see the lady.’ 

His visitor was dressed in black, and a thick veil covered her 
face; but he knew at once who it was, and starting hastily from 
his seat, exclaimed :— 

‘Miss Hansford!’ 

She threw back the veil at once, and replied quickly :— 

¢ Yes, Doctor Mowbray, I have come to ask your advice.’ 

¢ Are you ill?’ he inquired hastily. 

‘No; but there is a friend of mine who is ill, and I wish you 
to tell me what may be done for him,’ 

The two stood regarding each other—she with a perfectly 
expressionless face, he with an earnestly inquiring gaze, and even 
the shadow of a frown upon his brow. But the shadow cleared 
away, and he placed a chair for his visitor. 

‘I shall be happy to attend to anything you have to say, Miss 
Hansford: but it would have been more satisfactory if your friend 
had come himself. I gather from what you have said that it is a 
gentleman about whom you wish to speak.’ 

‘ Yes, Doctor Mowbray, it would have been better had he spoken 
for himself; but his chief illness seems to be that he cannot speak 
for himself; and so, without his leave, I have come to speak for 
him.’ 

‘Is it a case of melancholia?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Then I had better see him at once,’ he said, half rising from 
his chair. 

‘First let me tell you the symptoms, sir. He is suffering 
from great mental distress, and it appears to cause him the 
greatest pain whenever any one attempts to win his confidence. 
Even I do not possess his corfidence—although I am here to con- 
sult with you as to what may be done to help him. He avoids his 
friends ; he will not enter into any cheerful society ; and his whole 
effort appears to be to conquer his grief by hard work.’ 

‘An excellent remedy for such a state of mind,’ said Mowbray, 
watching her closely. 

‘ But then the benefit of the hard work is spoilt by his solitary 
broodings, and out of these no one appears to have power to rouse 
him. Do you think anything can be done for him? 

There was a pause. The Doctor rested his elbow on the table 
and his brow on his hand; with the fingers of the other hand he 
beat a monotonous tattoo on the book he had been reading. At 
length :— 

‘The case is not a very unusual one; there is evidently a 
greatly disturbed mental condition combined with some power of 
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will—or obstinacy it might be called—which induces your friend 
to make an effort to fight through his trouble, whatever it may be, 
without bothering anybody.’ 

‘It is obstinacy, for in the course he is adopting he is causing 
more pain to those who—those who respect him than he would do 
if he were to give them the greatest trouble in the world. If he 
would only speak out he would make us all happy by placing it in 
our power to do something to comfort him.’ 

She spoke earnestly, and there was a sweet cadence in her tone 
which thrilled the man who pretended to be listening to her with 
professional stoicism. Another pause, and then he turned to her 
such a white, wearied-looking face, that the faint smile upon it 
seemed to render the expression the more sad. 

‘You are very kind, Miss Hansford, and your friend is very 
grateful to you.’ 

‘Do you know him, then?’ she inquired with a startled look. 

He seemed to fling all reserve, all hesitation, from him in the 
instant, and seiz' ng her hands, he said in a low passionate tone :— 

‘Yes, [ know him—lI am that patient, and you are the phy- 
sician |’ 

She had started to her feet, but made no effort to withdraw 
her hands from him. Her eyes expressed joy mingled with doubt, 
as if the first impulse had been to throw herself into his arms and 
cry, for she knew now that he loved her. But she checked herself 
and drew back a little. He instantly released her—she had not 
altogether wished him to do that ; but she was much agitated, and 
scarcely knew how to act. 

‘I have offended you,’ he said sadly, as he too rose from his 
chair ; ‘ please forgive me. It is a kind of madness that possesses 
me. So many things have pressed hardly upon me, and I have 
never been able to relieve myself by boring my friends with my 
affairs. Do not be angry witb a piece of absurdity— but you have 
been like sunlight to me.’ 

She seemed to make a yreat effort to speak calmly, and she did 
look straight into his sad face. 

‘You must think me very bold in coming here to speak to you 
of yourself; but I acted as I thought a sincere friend ought to do. 
I see that I have done no good.’ 

‘A friend, and not do good ?’ he exclaimed with a slight laugh, 
‘You have done good: you have banished some wild dreams 
which haunted me in spite of myself; and you have extinguished 
a will-o’-the-wisp of a hope which might have ruined me. Allow 
me to see you home.’ 

There was no confession ; indeed, they were uncomfortably 
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formal on the way to the house. But, when they stood at the 
door, he held her two hands again, and, gazing into her earnest 
blue eyes, the temptation to hiss her was so strong that he hur- 
riedly turned away. 

That was why her conduct was so strange when Cawley 
arrived. 


Cuapter III. 


MR. CAWLEY IS SURPRISED, 


Tue plan which he had roughly sketched for his life at Cedar 
Lodge was fairly carried out by Mr. Cawley. He had troops of 
visitors from London, and many of the families residing in the 
neighbourhocd helped to enliven his evenings. His days were 
spent in irritable inquiries about the arrangements for dinner, or 
in solitary wanderings across the weald. 

But as he had tired of the festivities in London, he also grew 
weary of this superficial country life. It was not country life ; it 
was only the town and the votaries of fashion carried into the midst 
of green fields. He was glad to see his guests; he was still more 
glad when they departed. It was not exactly selfishness which 
actuated him; it was simply that he had diverged from the course 
to which he had become accustomed, and had attempted to follow 
another of which he knew nothing. He began to think that 
a life of pleasure was much harder than a life of real work. He 
had spent his money freely; the people who came to him were 
known as clever people, as very intellectual people, and on the 
whole had been most kind to him. They had been most indulgent 
to his shortcomings in those graces of which people who have 
long lived in ‘Society’ are possessed. Still, there was something 
unsatisfactory to himself. 

One morning he saw his last guest depart, and he saw before 
him a whole week without any dinner engagements. For the first 
hour the prospect seemed to be a dull one; during the next hour, 
he felt as if he had been suddenly released from some self-imposed 
thraldom ; he immediately went to his room and put on the old 
office coat which had served him many years, sat down in his easy- 
chair, and gleefully gasped—‘ I am free!’ It was such a refresh- 
ing sensation to feel that he could now dress as he liked, and do 
as he liked, without any fear of incurring covert smiles at his 
ignorance, or of discovering that he had committed some gross 
blunder in manners, that he thereupon came to a resolution. He 
would have no more guests: no more dinner parties; and instead 
of dining at a quarter to eight, he would return to the good habits 
of his father and dine at one o’clock. Then he would look after 
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the home-farm, and, if he could manage it, he would try to hold a 
plough himself. It was quite clear to him that his nervous system 
was out of order, and this was the way to set it right. 

He held manfully to his resolution; but it was somewhat 
awkward for Ruth that wherever he went, or whatever he had to. 
do, he required her to be with him. She attended cheerfully, and 
was often amused by his violent efforts to imitate the horny- 
handed sons of labour, in hacking wood, or in carrying hay or 
straw to the stables. The ploughing was a complete failure. The 
plough would not go straight for him, and he made such zigzags 
that his servants groaned. He blamed the horses, then he blamed 
the plough; at last he blamed himself, and withdrew from the 
shafts in disgust. 

‘You are laughing at me, Ruth, he said, taking her arm and 
walking towards the house; ‘but you might pity me a little. 
Everybody says I am the most fortunate man in the world, and 
upon my soul I begin to think I am the most miserable.’ 

‘Are you not a little like the spoilt child who cried for the 
moon ?’ she queried archly. 

‘That is just it—I am crying for the moon. Come into my 
room, and I will tell you what the moon is.’ 

They went into the library, the walls of which were lined 
with the uncut volumes of the best works in modern and ancient 
literature. 

‘Sit down, Ruth. I am going to speak to you very seriously 
as soon as I recover breath.’ 

Ruth took a chair with no other impression about the serious 
subject of conversation than that he was going to give her direc- 
tions for another dinner party. He took a strange method of 
trying to recover his breath ; instead of sitting down, he paced to 
and fro uneasily, at intervals glancing furtively at his quiet com- 
panion, occasionally halting as if about to speak, and then starting 
off again on his parade. 

‘Well, Cawley, I thought you had something very serious to 
say to me,’ she observed, after waiting some time. 

He stopped as abruptly as a horse suddenly pulled up by a 
strong hand. 

‘Yes, Ruth, it is serious—at least, to me.’ 

There was something so peculiar in his tone—it was so unusu- 
ally low, and so unlike the resolute tone in which he was accustomed 
to speak—that she turned and looked at him. His back was 
towards her, and he seemed to find something of unusual interest 
in the title of ‘ Macaulay’s History of England’ on the backs of 
the volumes at which he was gazing intently. 
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‘Is there anything wrong ?’ she inquired in surprise, ‘ and can 
I help you?’ 

‘Yes, there is much wrong, and you can help me if you will.’ 

‘ Then tell me what it is, and it will give me more comfort 
than you can imagine to feel that I am able to do something for 
you.’ 

He turned his head very slowly, and gazed at her with such a 
keen expression in his eyes that she felt as if he were trying to 
penetrate her inmost thought. Then with a sudden jerk he 
moved towards her, and stood behind her chair. 

He seemed to be afraid to meet her eyes; but he made an 
effort to speak in a cool, practical way. 

‘You would be glad to be able to do something for. me—and 
you shall be glad, for I believe that it is in your power to make 
the rest of my days happy.’ 

This was such a singular speech coming from a man like 
Cawley, that Ruth did not know whether to laugh at it or to ask 
him if he were ill. However, she only said quietly, ‘I wish you 
would tell me what you mean, Cawley; you are not like yourself 
to-day.’ 

‘ Ruth,’ he said, leaning his hand upon her shoulder, ‘can you 
not guess what I mean? I am not a—not a very old fellow. You 
were left as a legacy to me, and you have been very useful to me. 
But of course some day you will be wanting to go away, and I want 
to prevent that.’ 

Whilst he was speaking Ruth slowly rose from her chair, her 
eyes opening wide in wonder as he proceeded. 

‘I have no thought of leaving you, Cawley,’ she answered in a 
low voice, for she was beginning to understand him. 

‘Not just now, I dare say, but by-and-by the thought and the 
wish will come.’ Then abruptly changing his tone as if angry with 
himself: ‘ Confound it, Ruth, I am a man of business, and don’t 
know how to make love. I'll put it in my own way—I want you 
to be my wife, that’s all!’ 

The declaration was so sudden that Ruth was startled by it. 
She was, however, in her own way as prompt and abrupt as 
Cawley himself. She took his hand frankly. 

‘I know you would not make a joke of such a serious subject ; 
but if you had desired to drive me away from the house you could 
not have adopted a better plan than that of making such a pro- 
posal. I like you very much—very, very much, Cawley—but not 
in the way you wish.’ 

He dropt her hand; the answer had been plain, and the sub- 
ject was not one which he felt disposed to argue about. He walked 
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to the window, and as he looked. out upon the lawn and rich 
grounds which might be all hers if she pleased, he could not help 
a slight feeling of bitterness in thinking that, with all his wealth, 
he could not obtain the hand of the only woman he had ever really 
cared for. 

He wheeled sharply round. 

‘Is there any one else?’ he asked, and there was a harsh note in 
his voice. 

It was a difficult question for Ruth to answer, for the image 
of Mowbray’s pale face seemed to rise before her. She had been 
obliged to own the truth to herself that if he had put that ques- 
tion she could have answered him; but she could not answer her 
cousin. Her eyes were turned upon the floor, and her head drooped 
a little as she replied honestly— 

‘Yes.’ 

Cawley stood for a minute as if dumb-stricken, as much sur- 
prised by the directness of the reply as by the fact which it con- 
veyed. So this timid young creature, whose isolation from the world 
he had been lamenting, had been consoling herself with a lover ; 
and, no doubt, that was why she had been perfectly content to 
remain at Cedar Lodge. At first he was inclined to be angry: he 
was disappointed ; but presently he became calm. 

‘Who is the man, Ruth ?’ he inquired, and there was no harsh- 
ness in his voice now. 

‘I would rather you didn’t ask that,’ she said awkwardly ; 
‘the matter is known only to myself and now to you. He knows 
nothing.’ 

‘Do you wish him to know? If he is the right sort of fellow, 
I don’t see why you should conceal his name from me. Come now, 
make a clean breast of it. Who is he? what is he? where does 
he live ?’ 

He was again excited, and advanced to her as if he would force 
the secret from her. 

‘I cannot tell you,’ was her firm response, as she moved to 
wards the door. 

‘Very well, I shall say nothing more at present; but I warn 
you that if he does not satisfy me, you and I will not be long 
friends.’ 

Ruth felt that if she remained any longer in the room the 
emotion which he had roused would overcome her and she would 
begin to sob. 

‘I do not think there will ever be any necessity to tell you 
more than I have told you now.’ 
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Cawley’s eyes sparkled as a hope rose within him that this was 
some sentimental fancy which wou!d scon pass away. 

‘Don’t you think there is something ridiculous in this mystery, 
Ruth? If anything is to come of it, you know that you must 
speak to me. But there, let it rest. I shall know all in time. 
Will you tell Harris to get out the waggonette ?’ 

She was glad of the opportunity to escape from the room. 

‘ Now I understand why she did not like me to embrace her— 
she was thinking of that fellow, whoever he is. She has managed 
it slyly, and I don’t like it. She would not have refused to tell me 
if there had not been some good reason for her silence; but she'll 
get over it, and then I can speak again.’ 

Although he maintained an appearance of calmness, the chagrin 
he felt worked within him, and whilst he was being driven across 
the weald at as rapid a pace as he could induce Harris to urge the 
horse to, Ruth’s conduct developed itself into a serious offence. 


A long circuit brought him into a lane lined on either side by 
thick hedges, from which at intervals sprang clumps of May, now 
budding and even at this time perfuming the atmosphere. On 
one side was a ditch, and on the banks of it grew many wild-flowers 


and long grass. The drive had refreshed him, and he had got into 
a better humour. 

After all, why should he be selfish ? Why should he attempt to 
force a girl’s will? He did not know that in certain natures love 
is always selfish; indeed, until within a few days he had always 
thought of the thing called love as the mere folly of youth. His 
idea had been that such affairs should be arranged on a plain, 
practical business basis: thus, here is a house, and furnish it as you 
please ; here are your servants; here are your horses and carriages, 
and you can have as much as you like for your milliner and dress- 
maker ; you can have as much pocket-money as you please. 

What more, in the name of all that was sensible, could a 
woman desire ? 

He had never read a novel, because all novels were trash and 
corrupted the mind; people were fools enough without being 
educated into becoming bigger fools, He had never had the time 
to engage in the absurd amusement of flirtation; indeed, he 
didn’t know the meaning of the word. Once he had found a clerk 
in his office, who had been most diligent and useful, suddenly 
change in all his ways—not exactly neglecting his duties, but 
blundering so in them that Cawley had been obliged to speak to 
him privately. The poor fellow had been very quiet, and could 
give no satisfactory answer about the change, and impulsively 
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resigned his situation. Cawley was certainly a strict master, but 
he was a just one; he told the young man he would give him a 
month’s holiday, and if at the end of that time he persisted in his 
resignation he would accept it. During the month he learned that 
the young man had been what is called ‘ jilted, and he instantly 
set him down as a ‘ confounded fool.’ 

At the end of the month the young man resumed his situation 
and was apparently contented. 

Cawley put the question to himself, Was he as silly as that 
young fellow whom he had called a fool ? 

He was answered immediately. 

Turning a bend of the road, he saw two figures close by the 
hedge—a man on one knee holding something up to a girl, and 
looking earnestly in her face, which was bent close to his, 

Mowbray and Ruth. 

To his mind, there could only be one interpretation of the 
position of the two, notwithstanding the publicity of the place. 
The fact was, that the Doctor was simply dilating upon one of the 
plants which he had gathered, and Ruth was interested. 

Cawley bent forward and snatched the reins from Harris, 
pulling the horse up with a sudden jerk. 

‘Turn! go round the other way,’ he said gruffly. 

His command was obeyed. Whatever petty passion there was 
in the man’s nature had been aroused. He knew Mowbray to be 
penniless and to be related to a man who had committed forgery, 
which was in his eyes even a more heinous offence than murder 
itself. The thought that Ruth could cast him and his wealth 
aside for such a man drove him mad, and he was in a furious 
passion when he reached home. The roundabout way he had 
taken delayed him much, and Ruth was in the house before him. 

She had come into the hall to meet him, but he passed her 
without a word and went to the library. He could not speak to 
her—he would write. 

Seated at his desk, he seized his pen and wrote hastily. He 
commenced without any date or form of address : 


‘I have seen you and your lover together. I thought I could 
have looked upon such a sight and remained calm. I misunder- 
stood myself. I shall say nothing about him further than that I 
think he has done’you wrong, and should have considered his own 
position before he gained your affection. 

‘ As it is, I must ask you to find another home for yourself, and 
I will make a suitable provision for you, I cannot see you again. 

*SamveL Caw Ley.’ 
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Poor Mr. Cawley, although he was writhing with strange pain 
whilst he wrote, did not even now understand that the phrase 
‘winning affection’ is a false one: there is no such thing; love 
which is the highest form of affection comes without seeking, and 
takes possession of us whether we will or no. 

He rang the bell and a servant entered. 

‘Take this to Miss Hansford at once.’ It was a peculiarity in 
Mr. Cawley’s manner that he rarely said ‘ Please’ or ‘ Thank you’ 
to a servant. 

The moment he had sent away the letter his misery increased 
tenfold. He sat down; then sprang to his feet and paced the 
room uneasily. Should he call the servant back and destroy the 
note? He ought to wait until he had had time to think the matter 
over coolly. 

Nearly an hour passed in this restless mood, and he could stand 
it no longer. He went down to the drawing-room ; she was not 
there. He'went to her own room, knocked, but there was no 
answer. He opened the door; she was not there. He hastily 
summoned a servant, and, on inquiring where Miss Hansford was, 
learned that she had left the house about half an hour ago. 

‘Do you know where she was going ?’ 

‘I don’t know, sir.’ 

‘Did she say when she would return?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

Cawley examined her room and found everything in much con- 
fusion. On the dressing-table was an envelope addressed to him- 
self. He tore it open; the sheet of paper within bore only these 
words :— 

‘I obey. Good-bye. 
‘ Roru.’ 


His first feeling was one of shame and regret, but there followed 
a tide of indignation that she should have been so ready to take 
him at his word and to go without seeing him. 

‘It is Mowbray who has done this,’ he muttered bitterly. — 

But despite his vexation, he was anxious to know what had 
become of her, and at once guessed where she had taken refuge. 
He was about to despatch a note to the Vicar when that gentleman 
arrived. Ruth was at the Vicarage and was to remain there until 
her arrangements for the future could be made. The Vicar saw 
that it was no time to preach to Mr. Cawley about the harshness 
of his conduct; he simply assured him that Ruth was safe, and 
took his leave. 
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Cuapter IV. 


"MORE PRECIOUS THAN GOLD. 


THE sudden appearance of Ruth at the Vicarage in a state of 
much agitation created great commotion in that quiet establish- 
ment. Mrs. Ware took her upstairs, and in a little while learned 
the whole story of her love for Dr. Mowbray and of her cousin’s 
conduct. 

Mrs. Ware was a sensible woman, and, whilst making excuses 
for Mr. Cawley, contrived to soothe her guest by those delicate 
suggestions of compromises which might lead to future happiness 
only perceptible by the keen eyes of a woman. She persuaded 
her that the best thing she could do was to take a long rest, and 
in the morning she would be able to discuss the affairs of the 
future. Ruth wasso weary and distressed by all that had happened 
within such a short period that she yielded to all her kind hostess 
suggested. 

Then Mrs. Ware rejoined her husband, and after a long conver- 
sation with him he put on his hat and proceeded to Cedar Lodge. 
He had not been able to accomplish all that he had intended to 
do, but he was resolved that on the following morning he would 
tell Mr. Cawley very plainly that he had been most unkind to his 
cousin. Up till a late hour that evening the good-natured Vicar 
half expected, or hoped, that Mr. Cawley would come to him for 
some information about Ruth, if not to ask her to return to the 
house which had been so long her home. 

But he put out his lights and went to bed without having 
received the visit he had looked for. 

Dr. Mowbray made an early call at the Vicarage next day to 
see one of the young ladies who was suffering from a slight cold 
which she had magnified into a severe attack of bronchitis. Then 
he heard something about the rupture between Ruth and her 
cousin—not much, certainly, for the girls had been told nothing 
more than that Miss Hansford was to stay with them for a few 
days. But this was enough to make the young Doctor seek a full 
explanation from the Vicar. To the latter, the position was an 
awkward one; he did not know how much of his information he 
was at liberty to repeat—especially to Mowbray. He discovered 
an excellent way out of the difficulty. 

‘ Ahem! I think, Mowbray, you should see Miss Hansford in your 
professional capacity. She is really very ill and requires advice. 
Then, as her friend, I have no doubt she will give you all the par- 
ticulars which you require, and which—well, in fact—which I feel 
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some reluctance to give without her sanction. I will ask Mrs, 
Ware to inform her that you are here.’ 

‘Thank you. I am anxious to see her, whether she is willing to 
make me her confidant or not.’ 

The Vicar went in search of his wife. In a few minutes Mrs. 
Ware appeared, and, after a formal greeting, conducted the Doctor 
to a parlour overlooking the garden; she was brisk in manner, and 
her expression distinctly suggested that she was very sanguine as 
to the result of this visit. There are few women, whatever may 
be their age, who do not take an interest in a love affair. 

Ruth was seated in a large easy-chair beside a comfortable fire. 
She was dressed in black, and this rendered the pallor of her face 
the more noticeable ; but a slight flush for a moment suffused it 
when Mowbray advanced to her. She rose, extending her hand, 
which he seized with more eagerness than would be requisite if he 
only intended to feel her pulse. 

‘Pray be seated, Miss Hansford. I see that you are very weak, 
and you must not task your strength.’ 

Smiling faintly, she resumed her seat. He arranged the 
cushions behind her with the tenderness of a mother nursing a 
loved child; then he drew back and knew that his own pulse 
quickened with pleasure at sight of the expression of gratitude on 
the pale face. 

‘You must not think that I am very ill, Dr. Mowbray. It is 
only—only a little weakness due to much excitement last night. 
Will you not be seated ?’ she added abruptly. 

The Doctor took a chair, and his earnest eyes examined her 
closely. Although no word had yet been spoken to suggest any- 
thing between them more than the ordinary relationship of doctor 
and patient, both were conscious that an important crisis in their 
lives was at hand. He saw that she hesitated to explain to him 
fully the nature of her trouble; and he hesitated to attempt to 
win the secret from her. But that the cause of the breach between 
her and her cousin was a serious one, he could easily divine from 
the effect it had had upon her. 

‘I may tell you,’ he said gently, ‘that I know something of 
what has happened. You have left Mr. Cawley’s house owing to 
some misunderstanding between you; but surely it can be ex- 
plained away? Mr. Cawley is a gentleman of sound sense, and 
would not, I am sure, cause you unnecessary distress.’ 

She turned her head aside, and her lips trembled slightly: she 
could not tell him why Mr. Cawley had acted as if he had very little 
sound sense indeed. 

‘I am afraid that reconciliation is impossible,’ she answered, 
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without looking round. ‘Even if Mr. Cawley were to ask me, I 
could not return to his house.’ 

‘Then, what are your plans for the future? Have you any 
relatives to protect you ?’ 

‘None’ (this with a slight sob). 

‘ Any friends, then ?’ 

‘None save the Vicar and his wife. You know that I have 
scarcely stirred beyond the village since I was sixteen, and have, 
therefore, had few opportunities of making such friends as I might 
ask to help me in my present position.’ 

The Doctor himself grew pale now; and it was evident by 
his blanched lips and the slight tremor of his hands that he was 
greatly agitated. At length he bent towards her, and his voice 
was very low and earnest as he spoke. 

‘Miss Hansford, I am going to say something that will startle 
you, and perhaps add to your distress. Shall I risk doing so? 
Do you think you are strong enough to hear me?’ 

‘Go on,’ she faltered. 

‘It is very little that I have to say. Some three years ago I 
met a lady whose face and character roused sentiments which had 
long lain dormant under the pressure of severe work and much 
privation. I was poor then, and I am not much richer now. I 
understood the lady to be the probable heiress of a large fortune, 
and I resolved to stifle those feelings which had so suddenly sprung 
into life. We frequently met, however, and I was too weak to 
deny myself the happiness of speaking to her and of being near 
her. The thought of her helped me through many severe trials. 
You know that the lady is yourself, Miss Hansford; your position 
is altered now, and I may therefore tell you that I love youu— 
Have I offended you?’ 

She had started at the sound of those words which always thrill 
the hearts of men and women. For answer she placed her hand 
in his. He bent over her and kissed her. 


The Vicar and his wife were not at all surprised when the en- 
gagement of Ruth and Dr. Mowbray was made known to them, 
for they had long seen what the lovers had been afraid to own to 
themselves. The Vicar decided that Mr. Cawley should at once be 
informed of the matter ; and again hurried to Cedar Lodge, to find 
for a second time that he could not fulfil his mission. 

At the door was a brougham, and in the hall he found Dr. 
Walpole (the most popular physician of the district) drawing on 
his gloves and giving instructions to two servants who were listen- 
ing with an expression of terror on their faces. 
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‘Good morning, Mr. Ware,’ said the great physician con- 
descendingly. ‘Iam afraid we have a bad case here. Our friend 
Mr. Cawley has passed a very restless night, and is now in a state 
of delirium. The indications are those of small-pox. I have left 
one of my men with him, and have telegraphed to London for 
properly qualified nurses. Hope you are well at home. Excuse 
me, I am very busy—good morning.’ And the pompous gentle- 
man entered his carriage and drove away. 

The diagnosis proved to be correct: an epidemic of small-pox 
had been for some time raging in the county, and it had seized Mr. 
Cawley in its most virulent form. Nurses came and went; the 
servants fled in terror from the plague, and the millionaire was left 
almost alone. As the delirium slowly subsided, he was vaguely 
conscious of shadows flitting around his bed; when the crisis had 
passed, and he awakened as from a long and horrible dream, he 
saw a slender figure, dressed in black, standing beside him, and 
tenderly moistening his feverish lips with some liquid. Behind 
this figure was that of a tall man who was watching him intently. 

¢ Ruth—Mowbray,’ said the invalid feebly. And then, after a 
long pause, ‘ What does it all mean ?’ 

‘You may speak,’ whispered Mowbray to Ruth; ‘I believe he 
is saved.’ 

‘You have been very ill, Cawley,’ said the gentle voice which 
he had thought he would never hear again; ‘ but you will soon be 
well now.’ 

He closed his swollen eyes, and tried to puzzle out the meaning 
of this strange dream; then he fell into anatural sleep. His attend- 
ants were no shadows now; and as he slowly recovered, he learned 
bit by bit how, when he had been deserted by nearly every one else, 
Ruth and Mowbray had nursed him through his terrible illness. 


On a bright June morning, when the air was perfumed with 
roses, the bells in the tower of the old parish church rang out a 
merry wedding peal, and Ruth, in bride’s attire, advanced to the 
altar where Dr. Mowbray waited. The Vicar was in his place 
ready to make his two friends man and wife. A gentleman whose 
face was deeply pitted by small-pox was brought up to the altar 
in a wheel-chair, and gave away the bride. When the bride and 
bridegroom were stepping into the carriage, he shook hands with 
the man, he kissed the lady, muttering, ‘God bless you, my 
child! May your life be long and happy! Iam happy now.’ 

And it was the first time that Mr. Cawley had been really 
happy- His illness had proved a blessing to himself, to Ruth, and 
to George Mowbray. CHARLES GIBBON. 
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II. 


Ir, instead of going by . 

the train as far as High 

Wycombe, we stop at 

Loudwater, we shall not 

be far from Beaconsfield. 

A walk of four miles will 

land us in this ancient 

country town, and the 

walk is one of beauty 

and interest ; it is undu- 

lated and well wooded, 

and many are the pano- 

ramic views we may get, 

especially if we ascend 

the high land on our left- 

hand side. About a mile 

before we reach Beacons- 

field we pass between two 

well-known residences, 

the abodes of Burke and 

Waller. Butler’s Court 

lies about a mile and a 

half on the north of the 

road, and it was here that 

Ancient Chimney, Loudwater. Burke spent the latter 

part of his days; Hall 

Barn was the seat of Waller. In speaking of this place Britton 
says, ‘ Hall Barn, the once celebrated seat of Waller, by whom it 
was built, is about one mile south of Beaconsfield, and before the 
improvements of modern times it was considered a magnificent 
abode. It is now the property of Mr. Edmund Waller, a descen- 
dant of the poet, whose family have long been inhabitants of the 
neighbourhood.’ The road from Loudwater to Beaconsfield is so 
lonely that, if we except a few residents who live at the county 
town, we may hardly meet half a dozen people in the four miles. 
The chimney which is shown at the commencement of the chapter 
is a very excellent example of an ancient external chimney, and it 
is absurd to suppose that these are relics of barbarism. On the 
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contrary, there is much more to be said in their favour than at 
first might appear, and they do their work much more effectually 
than some of the contrivances of modern times. It is commonly 
urged that all the heat is lost, and that it would he retained if the 
fireplace were in an inner wall; but against this may be said, that 
the outside of the house is itself warmed in the course of a day, 
and the thick stone walls retain the heat fora long time. The 
concrete floor of a Roman chamber it is believed would retain the 
heat for twenty-four hours after the fires of the hypocaust were 
out. The date of this massive chimney is not very certain, but it 
is characteristic of the time of Richard II. or Henry IV., and it 
seems to have belonged to a much more extensive building than 
that to which it is now attached. The road, though undulating 
gradually, rises towards Beaconsfield, and the conspicuous position 
of the hill made it an excellent place for a heacon-fire. Lord Croke 
says, ‘ Before the reign of Edward III. beacons were but stacks of 
wood set up on high places, which were fired when the coming of 
the enemy was descried; but in his reign pitch boxes as they now 
be were instead of these stacksset up, and this is properly a beacon.’ 
There is one at Hadley Church yet remaining, and this was lighted 
by a man who staid all night in the tower in troublesome times— 
and that would include nearly all times until the House of Hanover 
came to the throne. His life can hardly have been a bed of roses, 
for the invaders usually made direct for the beacon-fire. 
Beaconsfield is the last home of Edmund Burke, and in the 
church is his tomb. It is in the south aisle, and is very plain :— 
Near this place 
Lies interred 
All that was mortal of the 
Right Honourable Epmunp Burke, 
who died on the 9th of July, 1797, 
aged 68 years. 
In the same grave are deposited 
The remains of 
His only son, Richard Burke, Esq., 
Representative in Parliament 
For the borough of Walton, 
Who died on the 2nd of August, 1794, 
aged 35 ; 
Of his brother, Richard Burke, Esq., 
Barrister at Law 
and Recorder of the City of Bristol, 
Who died on the 4th of February, 1794. 


Burke is sometimes spoken of in history as an almost impecu- 
nious adventurer; but he casually stated himself once in debate 
that a brother he much loved, and whom he much missed, had left 
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him 20,000/., part of which he said was spent, and the remainder 
would be spent in furthering the principles he had adopted as 
his guide through life. But he was greatly assisted in his purchase 
of ‘Gregories,’ afterwards called ‘Butler’s Court,’ through the 
friendship of the Marquis of Rockingham and Lord Verney, ‘ whose 
munificence,’ Britton says, ‘enabled him to make the purchase, 
through which he was furnished with an elegant retreat, and 
enabled to pursue his studies unembarrassed by want.’ Burke 
paid 20,0001. for this property, and afterwards he had a pension of 
1,200/. a year granted to him, which was further supplemented 
by 2,500/. a year chargeable on the 44 per cents., which of course 
placed him in circumstances ef comparative affluence. After his 
retirement from the more active arena of politics, he was attacked 
in the House of Lords by the Duke of Bedford and Lord Lauder- 
dale, but he was warmly defended by Lord Granville. This led to 
his celebrated ‘ letter to a noble Lord,’ which is almost unrivalled 
for keen and polished sarcasm in literature. 

Britton, in describing Butler’s Court, says that it was ‘ formerly 
called Gregories, the seat of the widow of the late Edmund Burke, 
Esq., and now the residence of his widow, is about one mile north- 
west of Beaconsfield. The front of the house is very similar to 
the Queen’s palace at St. James’s Park. The centre is connected 
with the two wings by colonnades, each supported by eight Corin- 
thian columns.’ Often has the character of Burke, as we 
have said, been the subject of discussion, and difference. He 
was continually called a ‘ political adventurer’ in his day and 
generation, and after his death it was customary among his old 
opponents to regard the resting-place at Beaconsfield as the tomb 
of a charlatan. But that he never was. He began life as a Tory 
of the most pronounced convictions, and he honestly ended it in 
those convictions. Buckle gives him a high place, and even Dr. 
Green, who can hardly have possessed many sympathies in common 
with him, says of his oratory that it had ‘ passionate ardour, poetic 
fancy, and amazing prodigality of resources.’ He speaks also of 
the way in which ‘irony, pathos, invective, tenderness, the most 
brilliant word-pictures, the coolest argument, followed each other 
It was an eloquence indeed of a wholly new order in English ex- 
perience. Walpole’s clearness of statement, Chatham’s appeals to 
emotion, were exchanged for the impassioned expression of a dis- 
tinct philosophy of politics.’ In Burke’s reverence for the accu- 
mulated wisdom of ages, he said that the ‘ equilibrium of the con- 
stitution has something so delicate about it, that the least displace- 
ment may destroy it:’ a perfectly consistent sentiment, which was 
thus echoed by an excellent Bishop’ who lived long after Burke: 
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‘ Touch a sentence, ay, or almost a comma of the Prayer Book, and 
the whole fabric of our National Church may come toppling down 
over us. The part, however, that this great and gifted orator took 
in involving the country in French wars is but too well known, and 
the line he adopted was in all respects consistent with his life and 
his ordinary way of thought. Nothing can be added to the lines 
of Pope, who falls in no respect behind in acknowledging his 
exalted genius and his singleness of aim. Pope says that his 
Genius was such, 

We scarcely can blame him or praise him too much, 

Who, born for the universe, narrowed his mind, 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind. 

Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 

To persuade Tommy Townsend to lend him a vote ; 

Who, too deep for his hearers, still went on refining, 

And thought of convincing when they thought of dining; 

Tho’ equal to all things—for all things unfit, 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wit, 

For a patriot too cool, for a drudge too expedient, 

And too fond of the right to pursue the expedient. 


Burke’s monument, which is a small marble mural are, was 
erected not long after his death, and placed in the south aisle of 
the church. This church is very well worthy of a visit, and before 
being modernised was extremely interesting and picturesque. It 
is built of flint and square stones, and consists of a nave, a chancel, 
and side aisles, with a tower at the west end; and some bequests 
to the poor of Beaconsfield are quaintly told by an inscription 
inside. 

‘If we continue our journey from Beaconsfield to the north-east, 
and still keep within the ten-mile radius of Eton, we shall reach 
Chalfont St. Giles. The road lies through Wilton Park, the seat of 
the Du Prés, who have for some time been prominent asa political 
family in the county. The house was built from the designs of 
Mr. Jupp, who was surveyor to the East India Company, by 
Governor Du Pré, and it stands in a park of two hundred and fifty 
acres, in which there are many noble elm, beech, and oak trees. 
Chalfont St. Giles, which is some half-hour’s walk through a plea- 
sant country, is quite classic ground to an Englishman. Here 
Milton fled from the Great Plague, and here he finished his ‘ Para- 
dise Lost.’ This was in 1665, and an anecdote is well worth 
recording, especially as its accuracy is very generally accepted. 
He had shown his great poem on ‘ Paradise Lost’ to a Quaker 
friend, Mr. Elwood, and the latter, who was his companion in 
retirement from the plague, said, ‘Thou hast said very much upon 
Paradise Lost, but there is another thing on which thou hast 
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said nothing, and that is on Paradise Found.’ Milton was silent 
for some time, and then turned the conversation to another 
channel. His friend had forgotten the circumstance until Milton, 
in the fulness of time, produced the work which he always said 
was his best, and placed ‘ Paradise Regained’ in the hands of his 
friend. 

We are not very far, when at Eton, from Horton, whither 
Milton’s family retired from London. They were in circumstances 
of affluence, and at Horton he composed his ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il 
Penseroso,’ and here also he composed his * Lycidas’ and ‘ Comus.’ 
We can quite understand the pure feeling of fresh air that will at 
all times characterise his ‘ L’Allegro’ and ‘Il Penseroso.’ It was 
here also that he composed the ‘Arcades,’ which was afterwards 
acted at Harefield House, the seat of the Dowager Countess of 
Derby. The actors were her own children, and it is generally 
understood that the lines which follow were applied to Harefield 
House :-— 

Towers and battlements it sees 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps some beauty lies 
The cynosure of neighbouring eyes. 


Indeed, though Milton’s college life was at Cambridge, his after- 
days were spent in the neighbourhood of Eton. The romantie tale 
of his personal beauty, and its influence on some ladies who were 
passing in a travelling carriage, is well known. He was supposed 
to be sleeping at the foot of a tree far beyond the limits of Cam- 
bridge University, when some ladies passed by, and the youngest of 
them, struck by his charms, is said to have alighted and slipped into 
his hand a verse in Italian from Guarini: ‘Ye eyes, ye human 
stars, ye authors of my liveliest pangs, if thus when shut ye wound 
me, what must have been the consequence had ye been open.’ Of 
course some fellow-students were the authors of the episode, for he 
was awakened directly after by some of his college companions, and 
the fiction of the travelling carriage fully related. 

‘Tradition says that this was the cause of his visit to Italy ; 
that some romantic vision had passed over him, and he sought the 
lady who had been enamoured by his shut eyes. Milton professed 
himself to be a follower of Spenser, but, as Dr. Green has said, he 
was free from the many affectations of Spenser’s followers in verse, 
and even free from euphuism, the blight of the lesser minds of 
the Elizabethan age. The gloomy emblems of Quarles and the 
fantastic conceits and even puns of the good George Herbert 
‘(which, by the way, could not mar the beauty of his verse) were 
almost the best productions of our literature since Shakespeare’s 

F2 
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mighty spirit had gone, and these are rather amusing than 
edifying. 

By Horton, where Milton lived, runs the beautiful river Colne; 
and as it will be necessary to return to this part of the county, and 
speak of Staines, and Egham, and Old Windsor, a few words on 
this river, which is the delight of Etonians, may not be out of 
place. It rises near St. Albans, and runs through rural scenes of 
great beauty in its course of some forty miles ; sometimes it has a 
canal-like appearance, and in one or two instances there is actually 
a towing-path along its banks, and sometimes it runs sparkling 
over pebbles and round stones, under elms and beeches. There is 
one curious feature about it: it continually divides into two or 
three branches that reunite at a lower part of the stream, and yet 
these have almost equal volumes of water ; so much 0, that it is not 
always easy to say on which we should confer the honour of being 
called the Colne and which is an erratic limb. The Colne abounds 
with fish, and especially with trout of the finest description. Often 
have I seen at Watford, where the river runs through Cashiobury 
Park, half a dozen trout at one time sheltering under a bridge, and 
they cannot have averaged less than a pound and a half each. This 
is the same stream that runs through Loudwater on its way to the 
Thames; not, of course, the Loudwater we have been considering, 
but the one above Rickmansworth. There is another place of the 
same name in this district, and I must admit that it has not been 
my good fortune to meet with any satisfactory explanation of the 
title. If it were applied to some parts of the Welsh or the Lake 
rivers, there would be no trouble in adapting it; but in the 
instances under consideration the streams are quiet, or at the most 
do no more than ripple. On the Colne are several private fish- 
eries, and these are well preserved. One is limited to twelve 
members, with a five-guinea subscription; though, indeed, this 
proves only a small part of the actual outlay that is required. 
Denham lies within the district we have been considering, and is 
about half-way between Uxbridge and Chalfont St. Peters. Sir 
Humphry Davy, in his ‘Salmonia,’ well describes this beautiful 
part of the Colne. The may-fly is said to appear here at the 
orthodox times, and to be succeeded by the green and grey drake, 
but it has not been my lot to see any. It would be interesting to 
inquire how it is that these flies are becoming such rare visitants 
to places where they once could be calculated on; and when may- 
flies do appear along the Dee-side, they are a month later than 
the orthodox time. Trout here are not considered fit for the 
basket unless two pounds in weight. The Colne joins the Thames 
just above Staines, and helow Aukerwyke Priory. 
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Hughenden in times gone by has filled a very interesting 
place in history. We learn from the great historian, Matthew 
Paris, and from abundant other sources, the laxity of the monastic 
orders at the end of the thirteenth century; exactions were made 
in all directions, and 
the Papal power was 
only used for the 
purposes of grasping, 
worldly ambition. 

The life of thee f 
monastic 
orders was 


aN. ‘ 
' 
t Mu, 


sy 


ye , 
“Sunes 


e very gross, 

FP 6and in some 

~ cases it was one 
scene of profli- 
gacy; yet such was 
their power, and such was the grip they could exercise over dying 
men, that what with exactions in life and plunder in death, the 
wealth of the religious houses is believed to have been equal to 
half the resources of the whole kingdom. Shameless appoint- 


Hughenden Manor. 
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ments were made in the country by Rome, and the bosses and 

enrichments of many a parish church show the evil report in 

which the recluses dwelt, as indeed some disclosures in the ‘ blue 

books’ of the period, which are so faithfully preserved in the pages 

of Dugdale, would but too surely confirm. Discontent was every- 

where, and Simon de Montfort espoused the popular cause. He 

had become the Earl of Leicester, and was a very able man indeed. 

He was a fourth son, and owed his rise to his own skill and 
policy, and also to his patriotism. 

His great energy in his struggle asthe leader of the Barons 

against the Crown is historical, and his magnanimity in the struggle 

z will always place him at the 

head of the baronage with 

whom he_ was connected, 

| while his final overthrow at 

Evesham was a fatal blow to 

liberty. He warmly sided 

with the new order of friars 

} and monks that were begin- 

| ning to attack the abuses of 

the higher clergy, and when 

| he was lost they lost a power- 

ful friend indeed. After the 

battle of Evesham his fol- 

lowers and the remnant of 

his friends fled to Hughenden, 

and there are some freestone 

monuments in the church- 

yard which are said to com- 

memorate them. Hughenden 

} is the seat of Lord Beacons- 

=e === field, and visible all the way 

Bast End of Hughenden Church from Wycombe. It is finely 

situated, and has an imposing 

appearance as we approach it; but it is not nearly so large as 

appearances would lead us to suppose. There is a charming clear 

stream running through the park near the entrance gate, and from 

there it flows to Wycombe. It is exactly such a stream as trout 

would delight in, but I could not see any, though I went up it a 

short way to inspect. This river might with great advantage be 

made a great trout farm, even where it passes through the grounds, 

for at a moderate estimate two tons of trout could be raised annually 

by artificial propagation, and the pools would be a great advantage 

to the landscape. .Of course, the same remark applies to many 
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other streams, which could increase the food supply of England as 
indefinitely as the ponds at Stormontfold or the beautiful Wolfs- 
brunn near Heidelberg have increased, and are yet increasing, the 
natural capacity of these waters. Soon after passing the bridge we 
arrive at Hughenden parish church, which, like many others in 
England, is situated in the grounds of the house. The interior at 
the east end is shown on the previous page, but the whole fabric 
has been destroyed by the ruthless hand of the moderniser, and it 
is not easy for any one but an antiquary to discover at once that 
it is in reality an ancient church scraped down to appear like a 
modern one, according to the prevailing tastes of theday. A some- 
what amusing instance of how this taste is growing in the clerical 
mind was afforded to the writer last year—amusing, that is to 
say, if we could only forget the desolation that is being caused in 
our old art-treasures and our ancient relics. A very fine country 
church in one of the midland counties, that had often delighted a 
traveller as he approached the village where it was situated, was 
presented to a youthful rector, with a rectory-house and an income, 
according to the Clergy List, of 506/. per annum—in which, how- 
ever, glebe land to the extent of thirty-five acres was not included, 
by some oversight, as I was informed. The first thing he did was 
to invest himself with sufficient authority to restore the church, 
and when I saw it it was neatly scraped and then ‘ tooled over,’ 
even to the mullions; and as far as the interior was concerned, 
it bore no resemblance to the ancient fabric I remembered of yore. 
He came towards me from the rectory and entered at once into 
conversation. At first I hoped he was about to ask for a subscrip- 
tion, as that would have given me an opportunity to unburden my 
mind; for my sketch-book and moist-colour box were at once 
relegated to the recesses of a travelling bag when the havoc was 
discovered. On the contrary, he entered into general conversation, 
and was much pleased to hear that I had known the church fifteen 
years before, and even more. The following was our dialogue :— 

Q. ‘ How do you like the church as restored ?’ 

A, ‘It seemed to me very substantial when I last saw it. Do 
you consider that you have added to its stability ?’ 

Q. ‘It looks more substantial and new, and more decorous; 
and you must admit that its stability is not impaired ?’ 

A. ‘On the contrary, I fear that you have removed an out- 
side crust and exposed a porous surface in which water will lodge: 
if my advice is of any value, coat it over with some silicate.’ 

Then I was unhappily able to point out several places that 
showed signs of disintegration, owing to the hardened surface being 
removed to perhaps the one-sixteenth of an inch in order to show 
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a new face on the stone ; and in answer to his questions I told him 
what little I knew about silicate washes, their makers, and their 
merits and demerits. ‘We spend money over our dwellings,’ the 
rector said, ‘ to make them look nice and straight, and should 
we not be equally liberal towards the temple?’ Of course, there 
was no arguing: we looked at things from so totally different a 
point. At last I suggested the desirability of cutting down a 
yew tree and three or four very large elms, and planting standard 
roses and laburnums in their places; and to this he replied cheer- 
fully that he hoped before a year was over he would be able to 
effect so desirable a change, but he added, ‘ You have no idea 
of the opposition I meet with among the parishioners.’ And yet 
this gentleman is only a fair example of the church-restoring 
pastor of modern days. Lichens and the many tints of time on a 
church wall are to him, as one of these gentlemen happily ex- 
pressed it, like grease stains and mildew on a coat, and surely, 
he added, you cannot admire those. The singular part of the 
matter is that the clergy stand all alone in their dislike to the 
livery of age ona church. The planting new shrubs in place of 
ancient shade trees is of course quite a piece of consistency, though 
it is only beginning to attract the attention of restorers. Still, 
in such congenial ground it is much to be feared that the idea 
will soon become popular, and ancient yews and elms and beeches 
will have no better fate than ancient churches, and be replaced 
by bright flowering annuals.'. Hughenden Manor was at one time 
the residence of the Dowager Countess of Conyngham, and it came 
afterwards into the possession of her relative, Mr. Norris. He had 
one daughter only, and at her decease the property was sold. It 
is a small estate, but the country round it is charming. When it 
was in the market it was purchased by Mrs. Benjamin Disraeli, 
the widow of Mr. W. Lewis, Mr. Disraeli’s fellow-member for 
Shrewsbury. At Hughenden were found quite a number of Roman 
arms in the year 1795; these had been struck in the reigns of 
Adrian, Trajan, and Marcus Aurelius. These coins were enclosed 
in a very ancient earthen vessel, which was concealed by about 
eighteen inches of soil on a place called Picket Common. Among 
the records of Temple-Wycombe near here is a curious present- 
ment (of 3rd Henry VII.), in which an inhabitant is taxed with 
keeping a ‘scolding woman’ on his premises ; and in the twenty- 


1 Since writing the above I have ascertained that several restoring clergy enter- 
tain such an idea, and they say that if the huge shade trees that ‘cumber up’ @ 
churchyard are cut away they can supplant them with shrubs and flowers that can be 
made ‘ emblematical’—whatever that may mean. When will the laity rise in defence of 
their cherished monuments ? ‘ 
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sixth year of his grand-daughter’s reign there is a more singular 
presentment which calls the inhabitants to account for not keep- 
ing a proper quantity of bows and arrows. Of course gunpowder 
was in use then, but the unwieldy arquebuses were almost as 
dangerous to friends as foes; and wlien we remember that they 
had to be fired with fusees, we can scarcely wonder at the prefer- 
ence given to the ancient weapon, which was well understood and 
handy. 

Our road from Loudwater took usalong the Chalfont St Peters 
and Chalfont St. Giles roads. If we tura off towards Uxbridge 
we shall pass through the woods of Bulstrode, which formerly be- 
longed to a family of that name, but was afterwards transferred by 
succession to the celebrated Bulstrode Whitelock, a son of Sir 
James Whitelock, who was well and honourably known among the 
lawyers of the seventeenth century. He married the heiress of the 
Bulstrodes, and on his death the property reverted to Bulstrode 
Whitelock, who has given us an account of the ever-memorable 
scene that occurred when Charles I., with a dignified contempt for 
legal forms, ordered the arrest of five members who were obnoxious 
to him—Pym, of course, being among the foremost ; and it is on 
record that Charles went to Parliament after telling his wife that 
he would soon put everything right. Here he took the chair from 
the Speaker and summoned the five recalcitrant members, but was 
surprised to find that as he had entered the House they had left, and 
a dead silence was all the answer he received when he asked the 
five hundred members where they were. He had brought a host 
of several hundred cavaliers with him, and these had engaged a 
mob to assist them, and, as he never dreamt that he should not 
find them and commit them to durance, his rage was great. 
Whitelock was a member of Parliament, and present on this oc- 
casion, and he says, ‘It was believed that if the king had found 
them there, and called on his guards to have seized them, the 
members of the House would have endeavoured the defence of 
them, which might have proved a very sad and unhappy business ;’ 
and commenting on this, Dr. Green says that it is hardly probable 
that some five hundred gentlemen of the best blood in England 
would have looked calmly on while Whitehall bravos coolly took 
five respected members away from them. 

All this part of the country abounds with beautiful scenes, though 
in that respect it must only take rank after the enchanting scenery 
that lies between Maidenhead and Marlow, and which will form a 


subject for the next article. 
ALFRED RIMMER. 


(To be continued.) 
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fietrospect. 


Ciixe close, my child! 

For thou and I are one together, 

In winter’s cold, or summer weather, 
Or when the sheaves are piled. 


Or in bright spring ; 

As yet of care thou nothing knowest— 
Naught of the ills that, as thou growest, 
The years may bring. 


Enough for thee 

To bask in sunlight, and to wander 
Amongst the flowers, whilst I ponder 
On vanished glee. 


Yet care must come, 

And thou too mayst be sad and lonely, 
With memories for thy solace only 

Of loved lips dumb. 


Pulse of my soul! 

Yet, having thee, still lack I him 
Who waits me in the twilight dim 
At that far goal. 


Mayst thou ne’er tell 

The ache of living here bereft 

Of life’s chief bliss! Yet thou art left, 
And so ’tis well! 
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Another World down here. 


Wuat a horrible place must this world appear when regarded 
according to our ideas from an insect’s point of view! The air in- 
fested with huge flying hungry dragons, whose gaping and snapping 
mouths are ever intent upon swallowing the innocent creatures for 
whom, according to the insect, if he were like us, a properly con- 
structed world ought to be exclusively adapted. The solid earth 
continually shaken by the approaching tread of hideous giants— 
moving mountains—that crush out precious lives at every footstep, 
an occasional draught of the blood of these monsters, stolen at life- 
risk, affording but poor compensation for such fatal persecution. 

Let us hope that the little victims are less like ourselves than 
the doings of ants and bees might lead us to suppose; that their 
mental anxieties are not proportionate to the optical vigilance in- 
dicated by the four thousand eye-lenses of the common house-fly, 
the seventeen thousand of the cabbage butterfly and the wide- 
awake dragon-fly, or the twenty-five thousand possessed by certain 
species of still more vigilant beetles. 

Each of these little eyes has its own cornea, its lens, and a 
curious six-sided, transparent prism, at the back of which is a 
special retina spreading out from a branch of the main optic nerve, 
which, in the cockchafer and some other creatures, is half as large 
as the brain. If each of these lenses forms a separate picture of 
each object rather than asingle mosaic picture, as some anatomists 
suppose, what an awful army of cruel giants must the cockchafer 
behold when he is captured by a schoolboy! 

The insect must see a whole world of wonders of which we know 
little or nothing. True, we have microscopes, with which we can 
see one thing at a time if carefully laid upon the stage; but what 
is the finest instrument that Ross can produce compared to that 
with twenty-five thousand object-glasses, all of them probably 
achromatic, and each one a living instrument with its own nerve 
branch supplying a separate sensation? Tocreatures thus endowed 
with microscopic vision, a cloud of sandy dust must appear like an 
avalanche of massive rock fragments, and everything else pro- 
portionally monstrous. 

One of the many delusions engendered by our human self-con- . 
ceit end habit of considering the world as only such as we know it 
from our human point of view, is that of supposing human in- 
telligence to be the only kind of intelligence in existence. The 
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fact is, that what we call the lower animals have special intelligence 
of their own as far transcending our intelligence as our peculiar 
reasoning intelligence exceeds theirs. We are as incapable of 
following the track of a friend by the smell of his footsteps as a 
dog is of writing a metaphysical treatise. 

So with insects. They are probably acquainted with a whole 
world of physical facts of which we are utterly ignorant. Our 
auditory apparatus supplies us with a knowledge of sounds. What 
are these sounds? They are vibrations of matter which are 
capable of producing corresponding or sympathetic vibrations of 
the drums of our ears or the bones of our skull. When we care- 
fully examine the subject, and count the number of vibrations that 
produce our world of sounds of varying pitch, we find that the 
human ear can only respond to a limited range of such vibrations. 
If they exceed three thousand per second, the sound becomes too 
shrill for average people to hear it, though some exceptional ears 
can take up pulsations or waves that succeed each other more 
rapidly than this. 

Reasoning from the analogy of stretched strings and membranes, 
and of air vibrating in tubes, &c., we are justified in concluding 
that the smaller the drum or tube the higher will be the note it 
produces when agitated, and the smaller and the more rapid the 
aérial wave to which it will respond. The drums of insect ears, 
and the tubes, &c., connected with them, are so minute that their 
world of sounds probably begins where ours ceases; that what 
appears to us as a continuous sound is to them a series of separated 
blows, just as vibrations of ten or twelve per second appear separated 
tous. We begin to hear such vibrations as continuous sounds when 
they amount to about thirty per second. The insect’s continuous 
sound probably begins beyond three thousand. The blue-bottle 
may thus enjoy a whole world of exquisite music of which we 
know nothing. 

There is another very suggestive peculiarity in the auditory 
apparatus of insects. Its structure and position are something 
between those of an ear and of an eye. Careful examination of the 
head of one of our domestic companions—the common cockroach or 
black-beetle—will reveal two round white points, somewhat higher 
than the base of the long outer antenne, and a little nearer to the 
middle line of the head. These white projecting spots are formed 
by the outer transparent membrane of a bag or ball filled with 
fluid, which ball or bag rests inside another cavity in the head. It 
resembles our own eye in having this external transparent tough 
membrane which corresponds to the cornea ; which, like the cornea, 
is backed by the fluid in the ear-ball corresponding to our eye-ball, 
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and the back of this ear-ball appears to receive the outspreadings 
of a nerve, just as the back of our eye is lined with the outspread 
of the optic nerve forming the retina. There does not appear to 
be in this or other insects a tightly stretched membrane which, 
like the membrane of our ear-drum, is fitted to take up bodily air- 
waves and vibrate responsively to them. But it is evidently adapted 
to receive and concentrate some kind of vibration or motion or 
tremor. 

What kind of motion can this be? What kind of perception 
does this curious organ supply? To answer these questions we 
must travel beyond the strict limits of scientific induction and 
enter the fairyland of scientific imagination. We may wander 
here in safety, provided we always remember where we are, and 
keep a true course guided by the compass-needle of demonstrable 
facts. 

I have said that the cornea-like membrane of the insect’s ear- 
bag does not appear capable of responding to bodily air-waves. 
This adjective is important, because there are vibratory move- 
ments of matter that are not bodily but molecular. An analogy 
may help to render this distinction intelligible. I may take a 
long string of beads and shake it into wavelike movements, the 
waves being formed by the movements of the whole string. 
We may now conceive another kind of movement or vibration by 
supposing one bead to receive a blow pushing it forward, this push 
to be communicated to the next, then to the third, and so on, 
producing a minute running tremor passing from end to end. 
This kind of action may be rendered visible by laying a number 
of billiard balls or marbles in line and bowling an outside ball 
against the end one of the row. The impulse will be rapidly 
and invisibly transmitted all along the line, and the outer ball will 
respond by starting forward. 

Heat, light, and electricity are mysterious internal movements 
of what we call matter (some say ‘ ether,’ which is but a name for 
imaginary matter). These internal movements are as invisible 
as those of the intermediate billiard balls; but if there be a line 
of molecules acting thus, and the terminal one strikes an organ of 
sense fitted to receive its motion, some sort of perception may 
follow. When such movements of certain frequency and amplitude 
strike our organs of vision, the sensation of light is produced. 
When others of greater amplitude and smaller frequency strike the 
terminal outspread of our common sensory nerves, the sensation 
of heat results. The difference between the frequency and am- 
plitude of the heat waves and the light waves is but small, 
or, strictly speaking, there is no actual line of separation lying 
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between them; they run directly into each other. When a piece 
of metal is gradually heated, it is first ‘ black-hot’; this is while 
the waves or molecular tremblings are of a certain amplitude and 
frequency ; as the frequency increases, and amplitude diminishes 
(or, to borrow from musical terms, as the pitch rises), the metal 
becomes dull red-hot; greater rapidity, cherry red; greater still, 
bright red; then yellow-hot and white-hot : the luminosity growing 
as the rapidity of molecular vibration increases. 

There is no such gradation between the most rapid undulations 
or tremblings that produce our sensation of sound and the slowest 
of those which give rise to our sensations of gentlest warmth. 
There is a huge gap between them, wide enough to include 
another world or several other worlds of motion, all lying between 
our world of sounds and our world of heat and light, and there 
is no good reason whatever for supposing that matter is incapable 
of such intermediate activity, or that such activity may not give 
rise to intermediate sensations, provided there are organs for 
taking up and sensifying (if I may coin a desirable word) these 
movements. 

As already stated, the limit of audible tremors is three to 
four thousand per second, but the smallest number of tremors 
that we can perceive as heat is between three and four millions 
of millions per second. The number of waves producing red 
light is estimated at four hundred and seventy-four millions of 
millions per second; and for the production of violet light, six 
hundred and ninety-nine millions of millions. These are the 
received conclusions of our best mathematicians, which I repeat 
on their authority. Allowing, however, a very large margin of 
possible error, the world of possible sensations lying between those 
produced by a few thousands of waves and any number of millions 
is of enormous width. 

In such a world of intermediate activities the insect probably 
lives, with a sense of vision revealing to him more than our 
microscopes show to us, and with his minute eye-like ear-bag 
sensifying material movements that lie between our world of 
sounds and our other far-distant worlds of heat and light. 

There is yet another indication of some sort of intermediate 
sensation possessed by insects. Many of them are not only en- 
dowed with the thousands of lenses of their compound eyes, but 
have in addition several curious organs that have been designated 
‘ocelli’ and ‘stemmata.’ These are generally placed at the top of 
the head, the thousand-fold eyes being at the sides. They are very 
much like the auditory organs above described—so much so that 
in consulting different authorities for special information on the 
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subject I have fallen into some confusion, from which I can only 
escape by supposing that the organ which one anatomist describes 
as the ocelli of certain insects is regarded as the auditory apparatus 
when examined in another insect by another anatomist. All this 
indicates a sort of continuity of sensation connecting the sounds 
of the insect world with the objects of their vision. 

But these ocular ears or auditory eyes of the insect are not his 
only advantages over us. He has another sensory organ to which, 
with all our boasted intellect, we can claim nothing that is com- 
parable, unless it be our olfactory nerve. The possibility of this I 
will presently discuss. 

I refer to the antenne which are the most characteristic of 
insect organs, and wonderfully developed in some, as may be seen 
by examining the plumes of the crested gnat. Everybody who 
has carefully watched the doings of insects must have observed 
the curiously investigative movements of the antennz, which are 
ever on the alert peering and prying to right and left and up- 
wards and downwards. Huber, who devoted his life to the study 
of bees and ants, concluded that these insects converse with each 
other by movements of the antenna, and he has given to the signs 
thus produced the name of ‘ antennal language.’ They certainly do 
communicate information or give orders by some means ; and when 
they stop for that purpose, they face each other and execute 
peculiar wavings of these organs that are highly suggestive of 
the movements of the old semaphore telegraph arms. 

The most generally received opinion is that these antennz 
are very delicate organs of touch, but some recent experiments 
made by Gustav Hausen indicate that they are organs of smelling 
or of some similar power of distinguishing objects at a distance. 
Flies deprived of their antennz ceased to display any interest in 
tainted meat that had previously proved very attractive. Other 
insects similarly treated appear to become indifferent to odours 
generally. He shows that the development of the antenne in 
different species corresponds to the power of smelling which they 
seem to possess. 

I am sorely tempted to add another argument to those brought 
forward by Hausen, viz. that our own olfactory nerves, and those 
of all our near mammalian relations, are curiously like a pair of 
antenne. 

There are two elements in a nervous structure—the grey and 
the white; the grey or ganglionic portion is supposed to be the 
centre or seat of nervous power, and the white medullary or fibrous 
portion merely the conductor of nervous energy. 

The nerves of the other senses have their ganglia seated inter- 
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nally, and the bundles of tubular white threads spread outwards 
therefrom, but not so with the olfactory nervous apparatus. There 
are two horn-like projections thrust forward from the base of the 
brain with white or medullary stems that terminate outwardly or 
anteriorly in ganglionic bulbs resting upon what I may call the 
roof of the nose, and throwing out fibres that are composed, rather 
paradoxically, of more grey matter than white. In some quadru- 
peds with great power of smell, these two nerves extend so far 
forward as to protrude beyond the front of the hemispheres of 
the brain, with bulbous terminations relatively very much larger 
than those of man. 

They thus appear like veritable antennez. In some of our 
best works on anatomy of the brain (Solly, for example), a series of 
comparative pictures of the brains of different animals is shown, 
extending from man to the cod-fish. As we proceed downwards, 
the horn-like projection of the olfactory nerves beyond the central 
hemispheres goes on extending more and more, and the relative 
magnitude of the terminal ganglia or olfactory lobes increases in 
similar order. 

We have only to omit the nasal bones and nostrils, to continue 
this forward extrusion of the olfactory nerves and their bulbs and 
branches, to coat them with suitable sheaths provided with 
muscles for mobility, and we have the antennz of insects. I sub- 
mit this view of the comparative anatomy of these organs as my 
own speculation, to be taken for what it is worth. 

There is no doubt that the antenne of these creatures are 
connected by nerve-stalks with the anterior part of their supra- 
esophageal ganglia, ¢.e. the nervous centres corresponding to our 
brain. 

But what kind and degree of power must such olfactory organs 
possess? The dog has, relatively to the rest ofhis brain, a much 
greater development of the olfactory nerves and ganglia than man 
has. His powers of smell are so much greater than ours that we find 
it difficult to conceive the possibility of what we actually see him 
do. As an example I may describe an experiment I made upon a 
bloodhound of the famous Cuban breed. He belonged to a friend 
whose house is situated on an eminence commanding an extensive 
view. I started from the garden and wandered about a mile away, 
crossed several fields by sinuous courses, climbing over stiles and 
jumping ditches, always keeping the house in view ; I then returned 
by quite a different track. The bloodhound was set upon the be- 
ginning of my track. I watched him from a window galloping 
rapidly, and following all its windings without the least halting or 
hesitation. It was as clear to his nose as a gravelled path or a 
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luminous streak would be to our eyes. On his return I went down 
to him, and without approaching nearer than five or six yards he 
recognised me as the object of his search, proving this by circling 
round me, baying deeply and savagely though harmlessly, as he 
always kept at about the same distance. 

If the difference of development between the human and 
canine internal antennz produces all this difference of function, 
what a gulf may there be between our powers of perceiving 
material emanations and those possessed by insects! If my ana- 
tomical hypothesis is correct, some insects have protruding nasal 
organs or out-thrust olfactory nerves as long as all the rest of their 
bodies. The power of movement of these in all directions affords 
the means of sensory communication over a corresponding range, 
instead of being limited merely to the direction of the nostril 
openings. In some insects, such as the plumed gnat, the antennz 
do not appear to be thus movable, but this want of mobility is 
more than compensated by the multitude of branchings of these 
wonderful organs whereby they are simultaneously exposed in every 
direction. This structure is analogous to the fixed but multiplied 
eyes of insects, which, by seeing all round at once, compensate for 
the want of that mobility possessed by others that have but a single 
eyeball mounted on a flexible and mobile stalk; that of the spider, 
for example. 

Such an extension of such a sensory function is equivalent to 
living in another world of which we have no knowledge and can 
form no definite conception. We, by our senses of touch and vision, 
know the shapes and colours of objects, and by our very rudimen- 
tary olfactory organs form crude ideas of their chemistry or com- 
position, through the medium of their material emanations; but 
the huge exaggeration of this power in the insect should 
supply him with instinctive perceptive powers of chemical analysis, 
a direct acquaintance with the inner molecular constitution of 
matter far clearer and deeper than we are able to obtain by all the 
refinements of laboratory analyses or the hypothetical formulating 
of molecular mathematicians. Add this to the other world of sen- 
sations producible by the vibratory movements of matter lying 
between those perceptible by our organs of hearing and vision, 
then strain your imagination to its cracking point, and you will 
still fail to picture the wonderland in which the smallest of our 


fellow-creatures may be living, moving, and having their being. 
W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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Che Ahotwwman’s Ghost. 


Cuarter I. 


Tue blue-faced Tasmanian Devil slumbered peacefully; the great 
aboriginal ape of the Andes pursued the aboriginal flea ; the fret- 
ful porcupine, like a literary man out of harness, had laid down 
his quills, and dozed at ease ; the lordly lion yawned lazily, mindful, 
possibly, in the sultry heat, of the African desert in which he roamed 
in infant days; the polar bear alone was disquieted, and he went 
up and down in his den like a professional walker against time. 
It was nearly noon on a roasting English summer day, and Mr. 
Solomon Varley’s unrivalled peripatetic zoological exhibition was 
pitched upon an English village green. The village was the 
centre of a scattered group of sleepy little places, and Solomon . 
had done fairly good business yesterday, and looked to-day for 
better business still. On the morrow he and his unrivalled exhibi- 
tion would be away again, in search of fresh halting-places and a 
public new. 

Solomon sate with his wife and daughter in a house on wheels. 
The house was painted a golden yellow, and the panels on its walls 
were picked out in red. It had snowy muslin curtains to its little 
windows, and the brass knocker on the door glistened like gold. 
Within, everything was snug and in miniature, as in a state-room 
aboard ship. At any breath of air the canvas roof of the show 
made a flapping noise like a sail, and kept up the aboard-ship 
illusion. Solomon himself was nautical in aspect, being brown of 
complexion, through much contact with all sorts of weather, and 
attired in a suit of blue pilot cloth and a low black shiny hat of 
seagoing pattern. Mrs. Solomon, whose name was Sarah, was also 
of a nautical pattern, looking generally cleared for action, in a 
dress which displayed her shapely ankles and her plump brown 
arms. This dress was cut away a little below the neck, showing 
something very like a shirt-front, from which rose an undeniable 
stand-up collar, surrounded by a red scarf tied in a sailor’s knot. 
Her hat was identical in pattern with Solomon’s, but was. worn 
rakishly at the back of her head, where it rested on a coil of tidy 
black hair, giving its wearer a clear look-out aloft. 

‘This is about as ‘ot as they make ’em, ain’t it, missis ?’ said 
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Solomon, alluding to the weather, and blowing an idle cloud, 
His voice was a trifle hoarse with constant open-air oratory. 

‘I hope Jim’s a-keeping Jack pretty cool,’ said Mrs. Solomon 
Varley. 

‘Ah!’ said Solomon, rubbing bis pilot-cloth knees with his 
brown hands; and then, rising slowly, ‘Ill take a look round, 
missis.’ 

Jim was one of the human staff, and Jack was the polar bear. 
Jack was apt to grow delicate in hot weather, and it was Jim’s 
business to douche him. Solomon took the promised look round, 
and watched Jim as he splashed the grizzly Jack. 

‘That’s right, Jim,’ said Solomon, ‘ keep him cool. This weather 
tells on him, pocr creetur.’ : 

‘Ah!’ said Jim, with an air half-mournful, half-resentful. I 
don’t find nobody to dowk me, master. A cove gets dry inside 
anv’ out on a day like this.’ 

‘ Theer’s a spot or two o’ mysture in the bucket yet,’ returned 
Solomon; and Jim, whose predilection ran in favour of other 
liquids, growled, and splashed Jack with savage energy. ‘ Well,’ 
said Solomen, who in Mrs. Varley’s absence was always inclined to 
be sympathetic with the thirsty, ‘it is a brilin’ day. Theer’s a 
tanner for you. Don’t make a beast o’ yourself.’ 

Jim, the tight-trousered and loose-shirted, dexterously caught 
the coin, spat upon it, pocketed it, jerked out a ‘ Thanky, master,’ 
and took up his buckets, but lingered. 

‘See the bloke in the stror ’at ere again yesterday, master ?’ 
he inquired, with a transparent pretence of having asked the 
question casually. 

Solomon nodded. 

‘Uncommon fond o’ wild beasts he is, ain’t he, master ?’ 

Solomon nodded again. 

‘ What’s he arter ?’ inquired Jim, dropping the buckets on the 
sawdusted turf. ‘What’s he mean by comin’ prowlin’ around 
wherever we pitches? What’s his little game? Come now, 
master, out with it. What’s his little game ?’ 

‘ James,’ said Solomon, ‘I worn’t born yesterday, nor yet my 
missis. "We know what's what, if you'll allow us. I’ve seen coves 
in all sorts of ’ats in my time—white ’ats and stovepipe ’ats as well 
as stror ’ats—took the same way for a day or two, an’ what’s it come 
to? I knowed a feller attached to a wild-beast establishment 
once,’ said Solomon, with a look of undefined humour, before which 
James hung his head, ‘as was took the same way. But he ’ad the 
good sense to hold his jor about it, an’ smother his secret in his 


own buzzum. That’s what he had the good sense to do, James.’ 
G2 
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James sullenly, and with an air of discomfiture, took up his 
buckets, and made as if he would retire; but, dropping them once 
more, he turned, blushing confusedly. 

‘Pre’aps,’ he said, ‘that party got used to keepin’ a pretty 
sharp look-out, and pre’aps, howsummever his feelins is despised, 
he’ll go on a-keepin’ of it.’ 

With that Parthian shot James retired, bearing bis buckets 
with him, and Solomon, leisurely walking round the establishment, 
took a look at his properties. 

‘ Maybe Jim’s right,’ he said when he had completed the circuit. 
Balancing himself on one foot he lifted the other and knocked the 
ashes from his pipe, tapping gently and thoughttully on the sole. 
‘Maybe Jim’s right. I'll tell the missis to keep her weather eye 
open.’ 

, He strolled back to the house on wheels, consulting a fat watch 
by the way. 

‘Time, missis, time,’ he said, standing on the lowest step of 
the ladder and looking through the door. ‘ Wheer are yow off to, 
Virgie ?” 

Mr. Varley’s daughter bore the name of Virginia, indifferently 
shortened to Virgie or Jennie, according to fancy. She had 
enjoyed the advantages of a finishing school, and was very shy and 
pretty. She was shy even with her parents, to whose wandering 
home she had returned a year before with her pretty head stuffed 
with the lifelike romances of the feminine writers of this favoured 
age. 

‘I am going into the village to buy some floss silk,’ said Virgie, 
blushing, as she nearly always did when spoken to. 

‘ All right, my darlin’? said Solomon, patting her cheek with. 
his big brown fingers as she came down the steps. ‘Don’t walk 
too fast. It’s a roaster to-day. Time, missis.’ 

Away tripped Virginia, and Mrs. Varley, leisurely descending, 
followed her husband to the platform of the show, where she 
ensconced herself at the seat of custom, whilst Solomon assumed 
the active directorship of the band. The band, comprising thirty- 
five instruments, groaned, wheezed, banged, and blared in a big 
box, obedient to a rotary handle. The crowd flowed in, and the 

ound of copper and silver tinkled pleasantly through the tunes 
played by the mechanical orchestra, whose strains had long ceased 
to charm the musical ear of its proprietor. Solomon, indeed, was 
wont to relate a story to the discredit of the orchestra. 

‘One day,’ said Sol, ‘I takes a pitch right oppisyte a chemis’ 
an’ druggis’s place, an’ in doo time I toons up. Well, he stands it 
regular game an’ plucky for about half a hour or so, an’ then he 
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walks over. ‘ Mister,” he says—quite the polite gentleman—“ I 
ain’t a complainin’ party as a rule,” he says, “but your orgin is 
too much for me.” ‘ Well, governor,” I ups an’ says, “ you ought 
to have more human natur’ than complain,” I says: “I know it’s 
hard on you,” I says, “‘to have to listen to it, but you'll think o’ 
me sometimes,” I says, “with a tear o’ pity on account o’ my 
havin’ to play it regular, won’t you?” It closed him up, if you'll 
believe me,’ Solomon would add, ‘ as sudden as a clasp-knife.’ 

On the present occasion Mr. Varley ground away mechanically, 
and was more bent upon observing the faces of the crowd than even 
on the pleasant tinkle which made its way through the wheeze and 
blare of his own music. There were straw hats in plenty before 
him, but the particular straw hat of whose owner Jim had warned 
him was not there, and the showman was not sorry for its absence. 
The common interest in zoology was not strong enough to induce 
young men of gentlemanly exterior to follow his unrivalled collec- 
tion from village to village, and Solomon had needed no warning 
as to the object which caused the wearer of the straw hat to 
follow the show with a persistence =o unusual. 

Perhaps Solomon was mentally shortsighted. Perhaps, notwith- 
standing two-and-twenty years of matrimonial experience, he was 
little versed in the ways of women. Possibly his own open-hearted 
nature and sterling honesty and straightforwardness helped to blind- 
fold him. Virginia had gone into the village to buy floss silk— 
quite the most innocent of errands. And the young gentleman in 
the straw hat was not anywhere in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the show. Quite a satisfactory matter. It never occurred to 
him that the young gentleman might meet Virginia. He would 
have been ready to knock down anybody who had told him that 
Virginia had gone to meet the young gentleman. 

The showman’s daughter went along the shady side of the street 
swinging a dainty little basket in her hand. She bought the floss 
silk to satisfy conscience and answer possible inquiries, and then 
she strolled on under the shade of pleasant boughs into a leafy 
lane. She blushed and trembled as she went, and was many a time 
half inclined to turn back again, but by-and-by a young man 
wearing a straw hat heaved in sight, and, throwing away a half- 
smoked cigar, turned his lounging walk into a quick one, and 
approached her smiling, hat in hand. 

‘So you are here, after all!’ he said gently. 

‘I shouldn’t have come,’ fluttered Virginia, ‘if I had dreamt 
that you would be here.’ 

‘Don’t,’ said the wearer of the straw hat pleadingly,—‘ don't 
be so cruel as to say so.’ 
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‘Don’t think I came to meet you,’ said the little coquette. 
‘ As if I should think of such a thing!’ 

‘I hope you will think of it sometimes,’ said her companion 
softly. ‘If you knew how lonely it is to wait! If you knew how 
hard it is to go away without having seen you!’ 

‘I can’t always be strolling about country lanes,’ said Virginia 
pertly ; ‘I come as often as I can.’ 

‘You do try to come, then?’ he asked. 

‘ How you do try to trap one, Mr. Verschoyle!’ said Virginia. 

‘ Say “ George,”’ said Mr. Verschoyle, ignoring the charge. 

‘No, I shan’t !’ 

‘Say “George,”’ pleaded Mr. Verschoyle again, stealing an 
arm about her waist. 

‘Well,’ she said, half tremulously defiant of her own tremors, 
and half tender, ‘George.’ She only whispered it, and blushed 
like a peony. He stooped down and kissed her. She made a 
movement of resistance, and another, as if she would free herself of 
his encircling arm. But he knew his power by this time, and kept 
his place, and took his kiss and strolled on by her side under the 
shadow of the leafy trees. The foolish captive little heart fluttered 
beneath his hand so that he could count its beatings. He never 
thought or cared to think how sadly and sorely it would beat in 
days to come because of him. He was a well-looking youngster, 
with nothing of the traditional villain about him. A fair face, a 
tall and lithe figure, with a good breadth across the chest and 
shoulders, a drooping blonde moustache, frank eyes enough, a gentle 
voice, a handsome hand—a little too much bejewelled—but no 
cloven hoof, no sinister aspect to affright or warn. Faust had no 
need of Mephistopheles to teach him how to woo this silly Mar- 
guerite. He had trapped wiser women in his time unaided. 

And little Virginia was in love with him. Her head was full 
of foolish visions of fine things to wear, and a noble house to live 
in, and imposing servants to wait on her, and a carriage with fine 
horses, with footmen holding on behind. To be honest with her, 
these visions made no part of her love, but were only part of what 
his love would dower her with. So they walked along the leafy 
lane beneath the shadow of the pleasant boughs, and he lied to her 
and she believed him. 


Cuapter II. 


Ir rained on an August night in an English seaport town as 
English summer skies know how to rain. The tempest had 
gathered suddenly after weeks of sultry weather, and the clouds 
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burst in a deluge. The great drops fell with a sound of continuous 
thunder on the canvas roof of Solomon Varley’s show, but the pro- 
prietor of that establishment was filled with satisfaction. The 
sudden storm, although it had dispersed the crowd in front, had 
hastened one half of the people inside, and Solomon had such a 
houseas he had rarely seen. It was feeding time, and, double prices 
being charged at that hour, Mrs. Varley at the seat of custom had 
reaped a fourfold silver harvest. The tent was well illuminated, 
but every now and again the lightning glared through the canvas, 
and some of the kinglier sort of beasts answered the following 
thunder thunderously. There was a certain sort of majesty in 
being proprietor of a wild-beast show under such circumstances, 
and Solomon was in his glory. 

Suddenly his wife came in with a shawl over her head and 
forced her way through the crowd. Solomon, seeing that she made 
towards him, went easily to meet her. She was pale and breathing 
hard, and clutching him by the arm with both hands she gasped 
out two words :— 

‘ Jennie’s gone!’ 

‘On a night like this!’ said Solomon. ‘ She’ll catch her death.’ 

‘ She’s gone, Sol, she’s gone!’ cried the mother, almost scream- 
ing. 

‘What d’ye mean?’ asked Solomon. People began to stare 
at them. ‘Come out o’ this,’ he said, and seizing her by the arm, 
he forced his way through the crowd to the outer platform. The 
rain came down in straight-ruled glittering lines, blurring the 
lights in the shops opposite. One blinding flash of lightning fell 
as Solomon and his wife came upon the platform, and a tremendous 
roar of thunder followed. 

‘ Now, what’s the matter?’ he asked, when the awful sound had 
rolled itself away. 

The woman wrung her hands and moaned. 

‘She’s gone, Sol, she’s gone!’ was all the answer she could 
make, 

‘What d’ye mean?’ cried the showman, refusing to recognise 
a meaning. 

‘Oh, Sol, dear Sol!’ she cried, clinging to him and breaking 
into tears. 

‘Come along !’ cried Solomon, shaking himself free and seizing 
her arm again. ‘Come along!’ He hurried her through the 
pelting rain to the house on wheels. ‘Now, what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Sol,’ cried his wife, waving her hands up and down like a mad- 
woman, ‘ she’s run away.’ 
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Solomon’s face was white beneath its bronze already, but at 
that cruel stab he turned ghastly, and his hands dropped to his 
sides like lead. 

‘ Here’s a note,’ cried the distracted mother, now fumbling at 
her dress, and now waving her hands wildly. ‘ Here’s a note she 
left behind. Oh, Sol! oh, my poor Sol, as loved her dear! Oh, Sol! 
bear up like a dear good soul! Don’t break your heart, don’t 
break your heart!’ And saying this she cast her arms about him, 
and swooned and lost all knowledge of her agony for a little while. 
Solomon laid her gently down, and stood above her like a statue. 

A step came up the ladder, but he did not hear it. A hand 
was laid upon his shoulder, and he turned. There stood Jim, wild- 
eyed, dripping wet, and as pale as death. 

‘She knows?’ said the man, half recoiling at sight of the 
prostrate figure. 

‘Yes,’ said Solomon, ‘ she knows.’ 

‘TI see her go,’ panted Jim, for he was out of breath with run- 
ning. ‘I follered, thinking somethin’ was the matter to take her 
out on such a night as this.’ A flash of lightning heralded a peal 
of thunder overhead, and the showman could only see his moving 
lips, but heard nothing more until the noise had rolled away again. 
‘They got into a cab an’ drove away.’ I could see as they was 
a-makin’ for the King’s Dock or else for the South Pier, an’ I run 
like mad, but I lost sight of ’em.’ 

Solomon heard this, but returned no word. When it was all 
spoken he moved slowly away, and, taking up a glass, poured water 
into it from a brown pitcher, and then sat down beside his wife 
and moistened her lips and temples. 

‘Ain’t you a-goin’ todo nothing?’ cried Jim. ‘Ain’t you 
a-goin’ to foller her to the world’s end? Ain’t you a-goin’ to 
catch that feller, if you travel till you’re grey afore you do it, and 
twist his wicked neck for him? That’s what I’m a-goin’ to do, 
master.’ 

Solomon did not answer, but looked slowly round witha drawn 
and ashen countenance, like that of a man in mortal pain. 

‘Be a man, master,’ said Jim, laying a rough hand gently on 
his shoulder, and changing utterly in voice and manner. ‘ Bea 
man, an’ take it fightin’. For the Lord’s sake, master, don’t lay 
down and let it kick you.’ 

‘ Jim,’ said Solomon, speaking hoarsely, ‘ don’t think I take it 
easy, an’ unlike a father, because I don’t say nothin’.’ 

‘God forbid !’ said Jim. 

‘But my place,’ said the showman, as if unconscious of the 
interruption, ‘is nowhere else but here. Leastways, not now.’ 
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He waved his hand, as though to dismiss the other from the place, 
and went back to his task. 

‘Theer was a mornin’ paper here to-day,’ said Jim; ‘ wheer 
is it?’ After a moment’s search he laid his hand upon it, and 
running a clumsy finger down column after column, came at last 
upon the shipping list, and then upon ‘ This Day’s Departures.’ 

‘One at nine for Rotterdam, one at half-past nine for Blown’ 
(meaning Boulogne), ‘ one at ten for Queenstown, an’ nothin’ from 
the pier. Theer’s time to catch ’em yet.’ 

He was gone, through the storm, before Solomon could find a 
word. The streets were cleared of people by the rain. Lightning 
and thunder were almost continuous, and the storm raged with a 
tropic fierceness. The man tore through it breathless, and never 
stopped until the dock was reached. He was so spent on getting 
there, and his own mad hurry had so foiled his purpose, that he 
could not speak for a minute or two. When he asked for the boat 
to Rotterdam, it was pointed out to him. ‘There. Cleared the 
dock this minute. The blinding lightning showed the boat for a 
fragment of a second, and the darkness ate her up again bodily, 
and vomited her into hideous light again, and once more shrouded 
her. ‘The boat for Boulogne, then?’ ‘ Here, lying close at 
hand,’ said the oilclothed dock policeman, and, as Jim turned to 
get aboard, the official laid a hand upon the rain-soaked sack 
which covered his shoulders, and detained him. 

_ © Yovu’re in a hurry to leave your native land, young man,’ z3id 
the policeman. 

‘Tm in a hurry to stop somebody else from leavin’ it,’ panted 
Jim. ‘Don’t stop me, for the Lord’s sake. It’s like life an’ 
death.’ 

‘Robbery ?’ asked the policeman, still keeping that detaining 
hand on Jim’s shoulder. 

‘Yes, an’ worse,’ said Jim. 

‘It ain’t murder, is it ?’ 

‘I ain’t so sure o’ that either, Jim replied. Even in all the 
agitation of his spirit he was loyal to the reputation of Sol Varley 
and his household, and would not, if he could help it, betray Vir- 
ginia by a word. ‘ Theer’s a cove a-goin’ off by one of these here 
boats—I don’t know which: and if I can see him I can stop him. 
I don’t want no givin’ in charge—not at present, leastways. He 
may have gone a’ready. Don’t stop me no longer, master. It’s 
like life an’ death.’ 

The policeman released him, and he climbed on board the boat. 
The lightning was still unrolling swift sheet on sheet of flame, but 

the thunder was crashing and rumbling to the northwards, and no 
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longer spoke at the flash, but growled sullenly seconds later, and 
the rain had ceased as suddenly as it came. Jim thought himself 
alone on deck, when the dock, and the shipping, and the ware- 
houses, and the water, and the very heavens all seemed to make a 
sudden leap at him in the vivid lightning, and to rush back with 
an awful swiftness as darkness struck light dead. The twinkling 
yellow lamps were nothing in the pause. Light sprang to life, 
and shipping, and warehouses, and heavens, and water, all leaped 
at him again, and again in a fragment of a second darkness struck 
light a fatal blow, and the twinkling yellow lamps were nothing 
in the pause. With the next flash an oilclothed figure sprang into 
being and went out again, and came along the deck as if each flash 
that followed drove it forward with a fiery wind. Then there was 
darkness for a second or two, and the twinkling lamps recovered 
light a little, and Jim saw the oilclothed figure near. 

‘ What is it, mate?’ 

‘Do you carry passengers?’ demanded Jim, still breathing 
hard, and speaking like a man foredone with haste. 

‘ Yes,’ said the other. 

‘Is there a young man among ’em, a gentleman, with blue 
eyes an’ light moustachios, with a lady, a young lady, very pretty, 
in a dark frock ?’ 

His hurry was so passionate, he could scarcely speak. 

‘I don’t know,’ said the seaman. ‘What about ’em, if there 
is ?’ 

‘T’ve come to stop ’em,’ said Jim, ‘ They must be stopped ; 
it’s life an’ death.’ 

‘Have you got any authority to stop’em ?’ asked the seaman, 
‘If you have, an’ they’re aboard, I’m captain of this boat, an’ I'll 
see it acted on.’ 

‘See if they’re here, master,’ said Jim beseechingly. ‘ It’s life 
an’ death to more than one.’ 

‘ Young woman bolted ?’ asked the Captain. 

‘Yes,’ said Jim, with wild reluctance, as though the answer 
were plucked out of him. ‘For the Lord’s sake, master, see if 
they've here. It’s life an’ death.’ 

* I can’t say whether they’re aboard or not, said the Captain, 
‘ but there is a pair as seems to answer your description. Passage 
booked yesterday. They’re all the passengers I have to-night—and 
likely to be, by the look o’ things. Come this way.’ 

The bows of the boat having been warped already from the 
wall, Jim had climbed aboard at the after-end, and the deck he 
stood on formed the roof of the saloon. He followed the captain 
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to the main deck, and peered into the saloon from the side of the 
steward’s pantry. 

‘Is that the pair?’ asked the Captain, with a tight grip on 
Jim’s shoulder. 

‘That’s the pair,’ said Jim in a hoarse whisper, drawing back 
on deck again. 

Verschoyle was leaning over little Virginia, who was crying 
behind her veil. 

‘ Have you any authority to stop ’em ?’ asked the Captain. 

‘No,’ said Jim, ‘But, master, look here.’ He waved his 
hands abroad pleadingly, and his voice was thick with hurry and 
despair. ‘I’ve been a servant of her father’s ever since I was a 
kid. I’ve left her mother swounded dead off, an’ her father a-set- 
tin’ by her that broken-hearted it ’d melt a stone.’ 

‘D’ye think they’re married?’ asked the Captain, speaking 
into his brown hand lest he should be overheard. 

Jim shook his head with a negative so decided that the Captain 
was convinced at once, and said, ‘Eh, dear!’ in a tone of pity. 
At that tone Jim took heart. 

‘ Master,’ he said, ‘maybe you’ve got a daughter o’ your own. 
Have a heart, master—do, for the Lord’s sake, have a heart.’ 

‘Wait here a bit,’ returned the Captain. ‘ Here, stand there.’ 

All the time they talked together the lightning rolled out its 
sheets of flame with less and less rapidity and brilliance, and the 
thunder rumbled farther and farther away. And Jim, who had 
perhaps as much right to associate his own emotions with the ele- 
mental disturbance as the feeble gentlemen who make verses on 
that topic personal to themselves, felt in a vague way that with 
the passing of the storm and the coming of the stars hope came. 
He waited in silence with a beating heart. 

Verschoyle and the Captain came from the saloon together. 

‘What have you to say to me?’ asked Verschoyle in a con- 
strained and haughty tone. 

The Captain cleared his husky throat and squared his oilskinned 
shoulders. 

‘I’m a family man, sir,’ he said, ‘ and a plain-dealin’ man, and 
T'll come to the p’int at once. Is that young lady your wife, 
sir?’ 

‘ You should know better than to get drunk,’ said Verschoyle, 
angrily amazed, ‘ when you have a journey before you and a ship 
in charge.’ 

‘That’s no answer to my question,’ said the Captain. ‘Are 
you married to that young lady ?’ 
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‘What in the name of heaven is that to you?’ demanded 
Verschoyle, with a curse thrown in. 

* Well, here’s a man who says you're not, and if you are—you 
know—you can say you are, and there’s an end of it.’ 

‘Show me the man,’ said Verschoyle. 

‘ Come here,’ said the Captain aloud ; and Jim stepped forward. 
He was still labouring for breath, and having striven to breathe 
softly to listen, he was breathing all the harder now. Verschoyle 
knew him. ‘ This is the man,’ said the Captain. ‘ He says you're 
not. Now, J say,are you? Answer a plain question straight if you 
please, sir.’ 

‘ Suppose I decline to answer ?’ 

‘ Then,’ said the Captain bluntly, ‘I refuse to carry you.’ 

* You are legally compelled to carry me.’ 

‘Am [?”’ said the Captain, with a short laugh. ‘Then I'll 
take the legal responsibility and you can take your legal remedy. 
That’s all. Get your traps together. For I aw damned,’ said the 
Captain with a mighty emphasis, ‘if you travel in my boat, 
wherever else you travel.’ 

‘Very good,’ said Verschoyle with savage hauteur. ‘ You will 
repent this.’ 

‘Not me,’ said the master-mariner cheerfully. ‘I hope you 
will, you There followed a sentence of descriptive phrases 
which shall rest unrecorded. The Captain had as rich and racy 
a vocabulary as any man who ever trod the boards of a Channel 
steamer, and, glowing with a comfortable glow of righteous and 
triumphant wrath, he flung its treasures at the retreating Ver- 
schoyle by the mouthful. All on a sudden he checked the current 
of his anger, and entered the saloon. Verschoyle, pale and dis- 
turbed, was speaking to Virginia. The Captain put him on one 
side and sat down by the girl, who was crying bitterly. Verschoyle 
began to rage at this, and the Captain turned upon him in grave 
teproof. f 

‘What do you mean by using language like that afore a lady ? 
I'll give you three minutes to be off my boat, young man, and it 
you're not off it in that time you'll leave it a good deal more swift 
and sudden than you'll care to.’ Then, iguoring Verschoyle’s pre- 
sence, he took Virginia’s hand between his two big palms, and 
addressed her, very gently: ‘ My pretty dear, I’m a father, and I’ve 
seen a deal of life in my time. I ain’t speaking angry to you, am 
I? Now, you go home, and be a good geil, anda blessing to your 
father and mother. And don’t you listen any more to that black- 
guard as wants to lead you astray into a foreign land, and then 
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throw you over and leave you broken-hearted. Go home, my pretty. 
That’s the place for you.’ 

‘ We are going to be married in Boulogne,’ sobbed Virginia. 

‘That’s your lying game, is it?’ said the Captain, rising and 
turning upon Verschoyle. ‘ Now tell her that poor yarn before a 
man of the world, will you? Eh? Will you? You miserable 
liar!” 

‘How dare you?’ cried the girl, sobbing. ‘How dare you 
speak so?’ 

‘Come, Virginia,’ said Verschoyle; and she arose, crying 
bitterly. 

‘I speak so,’ said the Captain, ‘ because it’s true. He won’t 
tell mea lie like that. And if he does, I'll see him stick to it. 
Tll appeal to the Consul on the other side and see things square.’ 
This the Captain delivered with the air of a man who clinches the 
nail of proof; and, turning again upon Verschoyle, demanded to 
know whether that would suit him. Virginia had raised her veil, 
and was looking from one to the other. ‘ My poor dear,’ said the 
Captain, softening as he turned to her, ‘he doesn’t mean to 
marry you. Ask him if he does. I’m game to take you to Bou- 
logne ’—the Captain was warlike again, and directed this statement 
at Verschoyle—‘ and put you under the Consul’s care till this nice 
young man acts fair by you. Ask him if he means it, my poor 
dear.’ 

The Captain was quite a study for an actor in the rapidity with 
which he changed his face and voice and manner when he looked 
from Verschoyle to Virginia, or from her to him. 

‘Ask him if he means it!’ cried the Captain, thrusting his 
hand almost in Verschoyle’s face. 

The handsome rascal’s face, with the lowering frown upon it, 
said ‘No’ without a word, or need of one. She read the base 
denial there, and burst into renewed tears, and wrung her hands, 
and murmured that it was cruel. Oh, it was cruel, cruel! 

Moved by the sight of youth and beauty brought to such 
distress, the Captain turned upon Verschoyle for the last time. 

‘Now, then! Sharp there! One minute more, and I’ll have 
you chucked overboard. Hi! you there!’ Jimentered. ‘ Collar 
them two portmanteaus and chuck ’em ashore.’ Jim seized the 
luggage, and would have been rejoiced to extend the order to its 
owner. ‘Now, get out.’ Verschoyle retired before the indignant 
Captain, mounted the ladder, crossed the saloon deck, and went 
ashore. Jim threw the luggage unceremoniously after him, and 
then, following the Captain, returned to the saloon, and, taking 
Virginia’s hand, led her, unresisting, from the vessel. 
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‘God bless you, master, for what you’ve done this night,’ said 
Jim in taking leave of the Captain. The men were moving about 
the deck by this time, the mate was ordering here and there, ropes 
were tugging across the darkness, and the ship was quivering 
with the short urgent stroke of the engines. 

‘ Take her home, and good luck to you,’ said the Captain in 
reply, and went back to duty, and treated sea-going virtue to a stiff 
glass by the way. 


Verschoyle summoned a hansom and drove to an hotel, feeling 
mean, as our trans-Atlantic cousins say. The writer feels an un- 
feigned joy in kicking him out of the story. 


For a while poor Virginia suffered Jim to lead her, being, in- 
deed, so broken that she scarcely knew him, or knew of anything 
but Verschoyle’s baseness. But after a time she turned and spoke. 

‘Good-bye, James. Be kind to father and mother.’ 

‘Miss Virginia,’ said James, ‘if you knowed how broken-’arted 
they are, an’ how glad an’ willin’ they'll take you home again, 
you'd never dream of leavin’ em. You couldn't.’ 

She twined her hands together with an action which bespoke 
pain and shame and anger and remorse. A hundred other things 
were in the gesture too, and Jim, without being anything of a 
psychologist, read and understood them all. 

‘Oh, Miss Virginia,’ cried honest Jim, half crying, ‘ have a 
heart. For the Lord’s sake, have a heart.’ 

She stamped her foot, and made a downward gesture with both 
clenched hands. 

‘I won’t go home,’ she cried distractedly. ‘I can’t go home. 
How can you be s0 cruel ?’ 

‘Cruel, Miss?’ said Jim. ‘ Whatever can I say for to persuade 
you? Such a head as mine,’ said Jim with a distraction of aspect 
more than equal to her own, ‘ain’t fit to be trusted with a 
huming body. It’s me, Miss—Jim. Why, you’ve laughed at 
me hundreds of times, you have. Don’t you know me? Lord, I 
don’t believe she knows me!’ 

Whilst he spoke she walked on rapidly and Jim followed. 

‘ Miss Virginia, he appealed again, ‘come home to your poor 
father. Think of the missis, swounded dead away.’ 

She quickened her footsteps to a run, and Jim held on behind 
her appealingly all the way. Suddenly she stopped and turned 
upon him panting. 

‘I won’t go home,’ she said, with a sullen resolution unlike 
anything he had ever known of her, ‘Thrown away!’ she cried, 
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breaking into sobs and tears again, ‘deserted! Go home to be an 
eyesore to them! To be pitied, and scolded, and forgiven!’ Then 
sullenly once more, ‘ I won’t go home!’ 

Jim’s agitation and uncertainty were pitiful. He stood and 
looked upon her sorrowfully, but could not find a word. Looking 
about her once, she faced round and walked swiftly. He followed. 
She stopped again. 

‘I am going away,’ she said. ‘I shall never go home.’ 

‘Very well, Miss,’ said Jim in downright helpless desperation, 
‘Where you goes I goes, an’ I’ll foller you to the world’s end,’ 


CuaptTer III. 


Sian of the White Horse. A chalky quadruped with very 
stiff legs, and apparently, if you might judge by the disturbed 
aspect of his mane and tail, under strong electric influences—that 
was the White Horse. He was woodenly electrified—if I may be 
allowed the phrase—on two inches of seagreen grass, and wedged 
very tightly into a sky of improbable blue. A slight warping of 
the board, due to climatic influences, had beheaded the White 
Horse, and the painter, as if in anticipation of that effect, had be- 
stowed upon his countenance a backward look of feeble astonish- 
ment. Below the sign a low window, with a comfortable red blind 
in it. Behind the window a room, with sanded floor and sawdust- 
stored spittoons, and heavy tables with beery circles on them, and 
crossed clay pipes. About one of the tables half a dozen men, 
solemnly drinking and smoking, and telling ghost stories in broad 
daylight. The gentleman in the battered white hat and belcher 
tie was the proprietor of that light of nature the six-legged horse, 
and the employer and exhibitor of the spotted lady. The gentle- 
man in the fur cap, the rabbit-skin waistcoat, and the red handker- 
chief was the owner of the swinging boats on the village green 
outside, as yet unpacked, and waiting for to-morrow’s fair. The 
seedy man in seedy black, whose skin was so curiously loose about 
the region of his eyes, was a professional sword-swallower. The 
gentleman with the red nose and bibulous eye, wherein much 
beer had left unquenched the light of native humour, was sole owner 
of Bolko’s unparalleled wax-work exhibition. The other two were 
showmen also, and recognisable anywhere. 

Five listened whilst the red-nosed man with the bibulous eye 
talked. 

‘Th’ on’y ghost as ever I knowed to haunt a showman was my 
brother Bill’s own™private an’ particler property,’ the red-nosed 
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man was saying; ‘he was in the wax-work line afore me, like his 
father afore him, my brother Bill was, but he had a misforchin 
as led to his retirement.’ 

‘Ah!’ said the man in the rabbit-skin waistcoat, ‘ what was 
that ?’ 

‘ He died,’ said the red-nosed man—* scarlet fever. Leicester. 
Buried in the parish churchyard. Well—afore he died, mind you 
—he had a ghost of his own, his pardner, Joseph Turk. Reg’lar, 
after business hours, it was Joseph’s habit to get as drunk as he 
knowed how to, and simultaneous, as a man might say, my 
brother took him home at closin’ time. But one night, Bill he 
doesn’t turn up. Joseph he starts alone, an’ quite natural he falls 
into aclay-pit and kills hisself. Well, theer’s a inquest, theer’s 
Billto give evidence, theer’s a verdick, theer’s a buryin’, and you’d 
ha’ thought as it was done with, wouldn’t you? My brother Bill 
he was a soft-’arted feelin’ sort o’ man, an’ he took on a good deal 
over his pardner’s death. Sittin’ by hisself on the night arter the 
buryin’, thinkin’ about poor Joseph, all of a sudden he feels a 
creepy sort of a chill come over him, an’ his eyes is drored round 
like to one side, an’ there he sees him, in a pair o’ cord trousers 
an’ a velvetin jacket an’ a billycock ‘at, with a yeller hand} 
kercher with blue spots on it round his neck, which was his reg’lar 
wear. Well, you might ha’ knocked my brother Bill down with 
his father, he was that crumpled up at it. “ Willy-um,” says the 
ghost a-speakin’ holler in his chest, like, “w’y didn’t you fetch 
me ’ome,” he says, * that fatal night?” My brother Bill says 
nothing, he was that knocked over. ‘“ Willy-um,” says the ghost 
again, “ it’s my intent,” he says, “ for to haunt you reg lar,” he says, 
“every night at twelve.” And with that he varnishes. Well, he 
comes next night, an’ next night, an’ next night, and my brother 
Bill gets that weak an’ skeered he didn’t think he’d last long. 
So he comes to me an’ he tells me allabout it. “ Why, Bill,” I says, 
“it’sa forchin for you.” “ Whatd’ye mean?” hesays. * Why,’ I 
says, * exhibit him,” I says, “‘to any scientific speritualist as wants 
to see a real boner-fidy ghost,” I says. ‘ Theer’s a mine o’ money 
in it.” Well, Bill he takes my advice, an’ he might ha’ died a 
Rothchile if Joseph hadn’t took offence at it an’ left off visitin 
vf him.’ 

‘ I can see, Mr. Bolko,’ said the seedy man in seedy black, ‘ that 
you're a sceptic.’ 

‘A what ?’ asked the red-nosed man. 

‘ An unbeliever,’ said the other. 

‘Am I?’ said the red-nosed man. ‘P’raps Iam.’ He took 
up his pot and nodded round, ‘ My respects, gentlemen.’ Then, 
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having emptied the vessel of its contents, he rose, and said with 
hoarse solemnity, ‘ Them as doubts my tale can doubt it. Maybe 
I have my doubts about it. Never mind. But there’s a moral in 
it--which is this: If any showman has a ghost in the family as 
can at all be relied upon to turn up reg’lar, theer’s a pot o’ money 
in it. Good afternoon, gentlemen.’ 

The sceptic departed and the five believers remained behind. 

‘Comin’ back,’ said the man in the rabbit-skin waistcoat, ‘ to 
wot we wos a-talkin’ about—it’s my belief, look you, as Sol Varley’s 
haunted.’ 

The man in seedy black said that it stood to reason. 

‘ Look ’ere,’ said the rabbit-skin waistcoat. ‘When did poor 
Sol begin to turn that pale an’ queer? When did he begin to sit 
an’ stare at nothin’ for a hour at a time, an’ talk when there was 
nobody totalk to? Why, when his gelldied.. Whenelse? Why, 
not at all.’ 

‘ Of course not,’ said the sword-swallower. 

‘ An’ as for them,’ said the rabbit-skin waistcoat, ‘ as talks about 
a gell like that havin’ bolted along of Sol’s man Jim, why, it’s mad- 
ness, ain’t it? Now, I arsts anybody ’ere: Would she ha’ looked 
at Sol’s man Jim? Would she ha’ spoke a civil word to him 
’cept as a young lady might? I put it to you, gents. Isit likely?’ 
Nobody thought it likely in the least. ‘ Very well,then. If you 
wants wrong talk about a young woman, it’s allays cheap enough in 
the purfession an’ out of it. But to talk about a young lady like 
that boltin’ with a cove like Sol’s man Jim, an’ Sol pretendin’ of 
her to be dead, why, it’s enough toturna man’s drink hacid on his 
stomach to listen to it, ain’t it ?’ 

‘ Now, I'll tell you something,’ said the man in the battered 
white hat. ‘I’ve sat quiet an’ I’ve heard all sides. I didn’t say 
nothing while Bolko was ’ere, ’cause I don’t want none of ’is chaff, 
which he’s too ready with. Gentlemen all, I’ve seen her!’ 

The four gathered near him with solemn faces. 

‘Last night as ever was, I seen her,’ he said again. ‘I was 
leadin’ out the oss for exercise—near midnight it was—an’ I parst 
round by Sol’s waggin. An’, strike me dead, but I seen her face, 
as white as chalk, a-lookin’ in at Sol’s winder, an’ her glides down 
from it without so much as touchin’ a foot on the ground, an’ passes 
me with no more noise than a bat ud make. I ain’t easy frightened, 
but I was frightened then. But I looked arter her an’ seen her 
melt—reg’lar melt away.’ 

The man’s face, voice, gesture, were enough to stamp his 
narrative with strong reality. His hearers looked from one to the 
other, awe-struck, and, in spite of the broad daylight, gathered 
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closer. Before another word was spoken they drew their heads 
apart, and resumed their pipes and beer with a transparent effort 
to seem unconcerned. 

Solomon Varley stood at the door, looking with haggard eyes 
from face to face. His countenance was pale and drawn, and, though 
his lips moved, no sound came from them. He lurched a little, 
like a drunken man, and set his hand to his forehead. Next, look- 
ing vacantly about him, he turned away and sought the street. 
The five men arose and peered after him through the bow window. 

‘He ain’t long for this world, said one. ‘ Poor old Sol!’ 
| ‘No,’ said another. ‘He’s had his call, poor Sol has— 
| evident.’ 

Solomon Varley crossed the Green slowly, with downward eyes 
| and head, noticing no man, though most looks were turned to 
him with sympathy or curiosity. He reached the house on wheels, 
which, like himself, looked less prosperous and tidy than of old, 
| 
| 





though but two months had gone by since it shone in all the 
splendour of new paint, and Sol himself went upright and happy. 
Mrs, Varley sat there in a black dress, sewing, and looked up sadly 
but kindly as her husband entered. Sol closed the little door, and 
took down a nautical-looking jacket which hung behind it. From 
the pocket of this garment he drew a soiled letter, which he bore to 
the window and read over. It had no date, and was written in a 
sprawling hand. 

‘Sir, it ran, ‘this is ritten with great grief to tell you that 
your daughter is dead. Before she died she told me to rite to you ; 
but I cannott rite, and a frend rites this for me. She told me to 
say that she found out befour it was too late that the man she ran 
away with was a villan, and left him, I am to say again, befour it 
was too late. Wen you see James he will tell you the same, that 
she left him befour it was too late. She woold have come home 
to you, but she was ashaymed. She is dead, and she thought you 
woold like to know it, because it woold ease your mind. 

* Yours truly, 
‘ Marra Woortey. 


‘P.S. She sent all love and blessings befour she died. She praid 
you to forgive her, and praid for you night and day.’ 


The letter bore the Bristol post-mark, and had been delivered 
whilst Solomon was in that town. He had appealed to the police 
to discover the writer, and Martha Woolley was searched for, but in 
vain. There was some comfort in the ill-spelled letter, bitter as 
it was, and that comfort Solomon laid to his sore heart every hour 
of the day, and thanked God for its 
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‘What is it, Sol dear?’ said his wife, rising, and putting her 
brown arm about his neck. ‘ Don’t brood over it, my poor Sol, 
don’t brood over it.’ 

Her eyes were thick with tears as she spoke, but she controlled 
them resolutely and would not let them fall. 

‘She’s better off than livin’ with a broken heart, Sol: better 
off, said the mother. 

‘ You're a good wife, my dear,’ said Sol hoarsely and wearily. 
‘A good wife. Yes, she’s better off. But it’d be somethin’ if we 
only knowed where her grave was, my dear, wouldn’t it?’ 

The simple question spoke of such despair to the wife’s heart 
that her tears would have way. She drew his head to her breast 
and swayed it to and fro as though he were a child. 

‘Poor Sol, poor dear Sol! Our time ain’t long, my dear. We 
shall soon see the poor broken-hearted thing again, Sol. If she’d 
come back, she’d never ha’ heard a bitter word from us, Sol, would 
she? Never a bitter word. Never a bitter word. Never a bitter 
word.’ 

She went over the phrase again and again, as though there were 
comfort in it, and still held the bowed head to her wifely breast as 
though it were a child’s. 

‘Such a child!’ said Sol, a minute or two later, seated with 
heavily dependent arms between his knees, as though his hands 
bore a weight too great for his strength, and with eyes fixed on 
the floor. ‘Such a child, rosy an’ pretty, two months back! An’ 
now as white as snow—as white as snow!’ 

‘Sol!’ cried his wife with a ghostly face. 

‘ Ay,’ said he, looking at her with lack-lustre eyes, ‘as white as 
snow. As white as snow.’ 

‘Sol!’ cried his wife again. 

‘ My darling,’ said Sol, stretching out one heavy hand nerve- 
lessly and laying it on her shoulder, ‘I see her poor dear dead 
face last night at the winder. I’ve seen it three nights runnin’. 
It’s my call. You’ll be lonely when I’m gone. You’ve been a good 
wife, Sarah, an’ I’m grieved to leave you. But I’ve had the cail.’ 

His nerveless hand dropped down again as if it held a weight 
too heavy for his strength. His wife knelt before him, looking in 
his face. A timid knock came to the door, but neither heard it. 
It was repeated a little louder, and Mrs. Varley, rising, opened the 
door with a scream. 

‘Don’t be put out, missis,’ said a voice outside. ‘Might I come 
in? Is master theer?’ 

‘Come in,’ said Mrs. Varley faintly ; and Jim entered, ragged, 
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shoeless, hollow-eyed, pale, bearded with a bristly beard of two 
months’ growth—a man foredone. 

_ I swore,’ said Jim, ‘as I’d find her if I follered her to the 
world’s end. I follered her and found her, an’ she slipped me, an’ 
I follered her again, and I follered her on, an’ on, an’on.’ The two 
looked at him with such awful faces that he paused. ‘Did ye get 
any news of her ever?’ he asked afterawhile. Solomon still held 
the letter in his hands. 

‘That come,’ he said, ‘a month ago.’ 

Jim spelled it through, and then, returning it to the broken 
and crumpled envelope, held it while he spoke. 

* No more news than this ?’ 

‘ Never a word,’ said Solomon. 

‘Did you find where she was buried, master?’ Sol shook his 
head. 

‘ We tried,’ said Mrs. Varley, ‘everywhere. But the letter didn’t 
even tell us where she died.’ 

‘ Master,’ said Jim, ‘ I’ve walked a matter of a thousand mile. 
I’m dead beat. If you please, missis, I should like the things I 
left. I’m very bad off for a change.’ 

Mrs. Varley poured out a can of water into a washing basin, 
set out soap and towels and a comb, then produced a bundle of 
clothes from a locker. 

‘You can get a wash, James, and a change,’ she said, crying 
silently the while, ‘and I’ll get you something to eat.’ 

Saying this, she left the house, and Jim, laying down the letter, 
began.with laboured slowness to divest himself of a very tattered 
shirt. He paused suddenly in the act of drawing it over his 
head. 

‘ What’s this I hears about a ghost, master?’ Solomon started 
and stared at him. ‘I meets Tom Hackett twelve mile behind, 
an’ he says you’ve seen a ghost, he says. That’s what he says. 
“Your master’s haunted.” ’ 

Solomon rose with outstretched hands. 

‘ Has anybody seen it besides me ?’ 

‘ Have you seen it, master ?’ cried Jim, slipping the garment 
back again. 

‘Three times,’ said Solomon with awe-struck face. 

‘When?’ cried Jim. ‘ Where?’ 

‘ Allays at midnight,’ answered Solomon, ‘at that little winder, 
—pale, an’ thin, an’ white—as white as snow.’ 

‘When? when?’ cried Jim again. ‘Last night?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Solomon, ‘last night. For the third time, . It’s 
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my call, Jim. Isha’n’t be here much longer. I shall foller 
my poor broken-hearted child.’ 

‘What ?’ cried Jim, in a voice which would have been a roar 
but for his feebleness. ‘ You’ve seen her three times, an’ never 
spoke to her?’ Solomon could only look at him in grief-struck 
wonder. ‘ Why, I found out the gell as wrote this letter. Sewed 
boot-uppers for a livin’, she did. Her it was what fired the bullet. 
But who makes it, do you think? Who makes it, master?’ 

‘Jim,’ said Solomon, trembling from head to foot, ‘Jim!’ 
warning and entreaty mingled in the tone. 

‘ Master,’ says Jim, ‘ if what I says ain’t true, you take a pitch- 
fork out of the waggin outside and run me through with it. I 
finds the gell as wrote this letter. What makes me find her? 
’Cos I’m travellin’ to search for Miss Virginia, and ’cos I’ve swore 
as sure as Heaven an’ earth I'll foller her to the world’s end. 
Miss Virginia had been a-livin’ with her, an’ one day her says to 
her: “A dear friend o’ mine is dead. I can’t write.” Her says, 
“You write for me an’ I'll tell you what to say.” And then her 
writes this letter. Then Miss Virginia ketches sight o’ me, an’ 
runs away again. Was a-makin’ petticuts at the time, an’ livin’ 
very hard, but quite respectable. On I follers—tracks her—loses 
her—finds her—loses her—tracks her again, an’ follers on again.’ 

Solomon was on his knees, and the tears were dripping through 
his fingers, dripping thickly on the floor. 

‘Such a face, Jim!’ he moaned ; ‘ that wild an’ worn an’ pale! 
Oh, Virgie! Virgie!’ 

‘ Master,’ said Jim, ‘I’ve had word of her all along. Now 
her’s took rail, an’ I’ve had to walk; an’ now her’s slipped me, but 
I’ve took up the track again, an’ at last we’ve found her.’ 

The tears were coursing down Jim’s face too, and washing out 
brown channels in the grey dust which covered it. 

‘Not a word to the missis, not a word,’ said Jim. ‘ Her'll 
come again to-night to look at you. That’s it,’ said the valiant, 
tender-hearted scarecrow, shaking with his sobs, ‘poor bleedin’ 
heart! Just wants to see you, like, as often as her fear ’ll let 
her.’ 

‘May I come in?’ said Mrs. Varley, tapping at the door. 

‘ Not yet, ma’am, if yow please,’ said Jim, bolting the door with 
great haste ; and, still sobbing and crying, he proceeded to his 
ablutions, and having conquered his tears and changed his dress, 
and again and again warned his master to silence, he admitted 
Mrs. Varley and sat down to a prodigious meal under the shade 
of the house outside. 

Solomon went feverishly to work to help the men who were 
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arranging the vans and putting up the canvas in readiness for the 
morrow, and Jim kept sedulously out of Mrs. Varley’s way. 
Before nightfall he limped away, unrecognised by any of his 
ancient comrades, whom he had dodged all afternoon like a stage 
villain, unintentionally inviting inspection. 

The night grew, and Solomon sat with a wildly beating heart 
in the little house on wheels. Mrs. Varley had retired to the bed- 
room partitioned off at one end of the structure, and there, by the 
light of a little lamp, spelled through the Psalms in her Prayer- 
book. Many and many a line she went through half mechanically, 
and the words had no meaning for her. At length the slow fore- 
finger, rough with the needle, paused at these words, ‘ As for me, I 
am poor and in misery: haste Thee unto me, O God.’ She bowed 
her head and wept above the line. And what was that? A cry 
outside that thrilled her to the soul—an answering voice within 
which called her child by name—the noise of a door that opened 
suddenly—the voice again that called her child by name. Hurry- 
ing to the main chamber of the house on wheels, she saw Jim 
beyond the open door with a drooping figure in his arms. But 
it was her husband’s voice which called upon her child—it was 
her child and his who lay worn and pallid, but alive, in those pro- 
tecting arms. 

Solomon Varley that night retired from business. In the next 
week’s Eva his unrivalled zoological collection was advertised, 
and in a week it had passed to other hands. 

Little Virgie’s cheeks are abloom again long since, and little 
Virgie is a happy wife and mother. I could transport myself by 
train and road in four hours and a half to that quiet spot in 
Worcestershire in which Sol Varley and his wife enjoy the 
otium cum dignitate of their simple lives. I know a well-to-do 
jobmaster in a neighbouring town who answers to the name of 
Jim, and has been given up by all the eligible women in his own 
station of life for four miles round as an incorrigible bachelor ; 
and sometimes in Regent-street or Piccadilly I meet a handsome 
and distinguished-looking man, who limpsa little in his gait from 
an ill-set broken leg, the result of an encounter with that same 
jobmaster when the two met together by accident about a year 
after the events related in this story. Most of Mr. Verschoyle’s 
friends are under the impression that he received this injury whilst 
out hunting. Jim hearing this once on a time nodded sternly, 
and remarked, with a look of enigma on him, that it happened a 
year after the hunt was over; and being pressed for information, 
he declined to say another word. 
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. Presages of Approaching Fill. 


Tuere can be little doubt of the unhealthy influence exercised 
over the minds of all but the most philosophic by the innumerable 
presages of future ill which our country folk long cherished. Burton 
tells us two stories of the power of imagination in causing disease ; 
the first of a good woman who was told by her physician that she 
had cramp (from which she had never suffered), ‘ and straightway, 
on the force of imagination, went home and was sore troubled ;’ 
the second of a parson’s wife in Northamptonshire in the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, who fell into a grievous fit of sciatica, 
shortly after being told that she suffered from it, but when she 
really had not been ill;! and if disease of a serious nature could 
be conjured up on the simple assertion of a medical man, it was 
even more likely to appear when the mind had been prepared for 
some unusual and terrible occurrence by an unhealthy brooding 
over events to which the traditions of generations had imparted 
a semi-religious mystery. If an untrimmed candle folded over 
on the cooling grease, the Cornwall peasant saw in its folds the 
handle of a coffin, and danger was surely in store for him to whom 
the handle seemed to reach. Ifa piece of bituminous coal burst, 
and the upper section of it seemed oblong, he would say that one 
of the group round the fire must be prepared for the worst. In 
Veryan parish there is a tradition that if the church clock strikes 
during the singing of the hymn before the morning sermon, or 
before the third collect at evening prayer, there will be a death 
in the parish before another Sunday comes round.? A sudden 
incursion of mice denotes in some parts an approaching death 
(though a flippant one might think it denoted principally the 
absence of the cat), and mice squeaking behind an invalid’s bed 
or running over his person were regarded as infallible signs of ill.* 
The late Mr. Hawker of Morwenstow was staying with a friend ; 
the table suddenly gave a crack, and Mr. Hawker started: ‘ Mark 
my words,’ he said, laying his hand on the table, ‘ there has been a 
death in my family.’ Unfortunately for the perpetuation of such 
superstitions, the next post brought news of the death of one of 


? Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 168. 
? Hunt: Romances and Drolls of the West of England, 2nd Series, pp. 165, 166. 
8 R. Passingham in Notes and Queries, 5th Series, i. 204; Choice Notes, p. 12. 
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the Miss Tans.' In my grandfather’s family the old cook was 
accustomed to bake cakes in large rounds, which she cut into four 
with a sharp knife, each quarter being put to bake by itself. She 
was most careful that during baking the pointed end of each of 
these quarters should not be broken, otherwise a death might 
shortly be expected. Even the slipping of a piece of soap from a 
person’s hands when washing has been construed to mean that the 
death of some relative is imminent, as indeed is also the persistent 
burning of a fire on one side only of the grate. Every one knows 
that to dream of losing teeth means that soine calamity may be 
looked for. If the eyes of a corpse are difficult to close, they are 
said to be looking for a successor ; and if the limbs do not become 
quickly stiff, it is supposed that some one of the family will be 
soon also among the dead.? If the house-door is closed upon 
the corpse before the friends have come out to take their places 
in the carriages, Sheffield people say another death will happen 
before many days; and if at a funeral where the mourners walked, 
the procession went in a scattered or straggling manner, this was 
thought in the west of Scotland to betoken the same misfortune. 
Even if the mourners walked quickly, the omen was bad.’ To 
walk under a ladder betokens misfortune, if not hanging, as it does 
in Holland. To meet a funeral when going to or coming from a 
marriage was considered very unlucky in Lanarkshire ; for if the 
funeral was that of a woman, the newly made wife would not live 
long, and if it was that of a man, the fate of the bridegroom was 
sealed. If one heard a tingling in his ears, it was the ‘ deid bells,’ 
and news of the death of a friend or neighbour might soon be 
expected. If knocks were heard at the door of a patient’s room, 
and no person was found there when the door was opened, there 
was little chance of recovery ; and if a man caught a glimpse of a 
person he knew, and found on looking out that he was nowhere to 
be seen, this was, says Mr. Napier, a sign of the approaching 
death of the person seen.‘ Yet the apparition cf a wraith did not 
always bode evil. If the wraith was that of a person ill at the 
time, and it appeared in the forenoon, the sick man would recover ; 
a curious belief, which may recall the belief of the Zulus that if 
they dream of the funeral rites being paid to a man they know to 
be sick at the time, they may with confidence say on waking, 
* Because we have dreamt of his death he will not die.’ In the 


’ Baring Gould: Life of R. S. Hawker, p. 165. 

2 Notes and Queries, 5th Series, iv. 9 ; ibid, 5th Series, iii. 247. Hunt; Romances 
and Drolls, 2nd Series, p. 241. 

® Choice Notes, p. 25. Napier: Folklore, p. 63. 

* Notes and Queries, \st Series, p. 387; Napier, pp. 51, 57, 
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same way the Scotsman, when he saw the spirit of his friend in 
the morning—that wraith which would so certainly betoken 
approaching death if seen in the afternoon or evening—thought 
that the appearance foreshadowed complete recovery.' 

If a patient found a dead worm in the well of Ardnacloich in 
Appin, he knew he must die, as certainly as he knew that had he 
found a live one there, or in the spring at Strathden, he would 
have recovered. If a sixpence were dropped into water, and the 
cross-side (this proves that the superstition belongs to a bygone 
generation) turned up, then enquirers after the health of an absent 
friend knew he was well—if not, that he was unwell; and if, when 
water for the use of an invalid was drawn from the well near the 
Chapel of Killemorie in Kirkholme parish, the water suddenly rose, 
good health was anticipated: but if the well of Muntluck in 
Kirkmaiden was found almost dry when sought for the same pur- 
pose, it was known that the distemper was mortal.? 

The tapping of a robin thrice at a window, the appearance of a 
white dove, the entrance of a wild bee into a cottage, are bad 
omens. To hear a hen crow is generally feared; when a cock 
crows at midnight, they know in Cornwall that the angel of death 
is passing; the cries of the seven whistlers—the souls of those Jews 
who mocked at the Crucifixion—forebodes disaster. A raven’s 
croaking fills a Cornwall family with as much dread as the hooting 
of an owl does a Chinese family, or the chirping of a cricket one 
in Walsch-Tirol. Before the death of a farmer, his poultry go to 
roost at noonday.* 

To hear a dog howl in the night has been regarded of old 
with the same dislike as in modern times, and arises from the belief 
that the dog can see things which are not visible to other eyes. 
In the Odyssey, when the dogs knew Athene, they ‘fled to the 
stalls’ far side,’ and the dogs of the north were conscious ‘ wenn 
Hel umgeht.’ Rabbi Bechai, in his Exposition of the Five Books 
of Moses, says: ‘ Our Rabbins of blessed memory have said when 
the dogs howl, then cometh the angel of death into the city; but 
when the dogs are at play, then cometh Elias into the city ;’ and 
in the exposition of another Rabbi: ‘Our Rabbins of blessed 
memory have said, when the angel of death enters into a city, the 
dogs do howl. And I have seen it written by one of the disciples 

' Napier: Folklore, p. 58. Callaway: Religion of Amazulu, quoted in Tylor, 
Primitive Culture, ii. 110. 

* Dalyell: Darker Superstitwns of Scotland, pp. 506, 112, 113, citing Martin, 
Westcrn Isles, and Symson, Description of Galloway, 

% Choice Notes, pp. 13,15. Hunt, ii, 166; Notes and Queries, ith Series, ii. 264 ; 
Lancashire Folklore, p. 167. 


* Hunt, 2nd Series, p. 166; Denny’s Folklore of China, p. 34; Miss Busk: Valleys 
of Tirol, p. 439. Choice Notes, p, 13, 
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of Rabbi Jehudo the Just, that upon a time a dog did howl, and 
clapt his tail between his legs, and went aside for fear of the angel 
of death, and somebody coming and kicking the dog to the place 
from which he had fled, the dog presently died.’! German peasants 
believe that if a dog barks looking upward, a recovery may be 
expected, but if he looks towards the earth, death is certain. In 
Cornwall the howling of a dog is always a sad sign, but ‘if 
repeated for three nights, the house against which it howled will 
soon be in mourning.’ In Lancashire, where the death-tick is 
still feared, it is reported as ‘a curious circumstance’ that the 
real death-tick must only tick three times on each occasion. 
When we remember that Mr. Darwin says that death-ticks 
(anobium tessellatum) are known to answer to each other’s tick- 
ing, or, as he has personally observed, a tapping noise artificially 
made, it is evident that if a Lancashire maid is disturbed by the 
three dread ticks, she should wait for answering ticks, or stimulate 
them by an artificial tick, before allowing her superstitious fears to 
get the better of her reason. 

The Chinese assert that if bridges are not placed acccording 
to the law of geomancy, visitations of small-pox or sore eyes may 
be expected. If Brandenburg people, when they have killed a pig, 
find the spleen turned over, there will be another overthrow by a 
death in the family before the year is out; negroes in Jamaica 
believe the smell of musk when no musk is near to be asign of death ; 
to destroy a swallow’s nest was in Scotland fit reason for a prophecy 
that death would overtake the destroyer or some of his family 
within a twelvemonth ; and to rock an empty cradle has every 
grandam’s condemnation, for in that event soon the cradle will be 
empty indeed.’ 

Significance is also attached to more personal details or charac- 
teristics. A blue vein across the nose has been interpreted in the 
west of England to mean that the child who was so distinguished 
could not live long; in Devonshire it is said that if you have a 
mole on your back you are sure to be murdered, which fate will 
also overtake the man who is called by the same name as his father, 
if his father does not fall the victim. Both have the alternative of 
sudden death. Even speaking to oneself is supposed by the Dutch 
to presage a violent death.* 


1 Odyssey xvi. 160; Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, ii. p. 555; Notes and Queries, 
5th Series, iii. p. 204. 

2 Denny’s Folklore of China, p. 70. Notes and Queries, 5th Series, iv. 463, Napier : 
Folklore, p. 113. 

* Hunt, 2nd Series, p. 238; Notes and Queries, 5th Series, ii. 184; Choice Notes, 
p. 8 
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Enough has perhaps been said without entering into further 
details to show the extent of the net which superstition set about 
our fathers’ lives. There was scarcely an act which could not be 
capable of teaching in some way the uncertainty of human life. 
It would require a volume to discuss all the recorded examples of 
bad omens and illustrate their infinite variety, and it is enough 
here to have gathered only a few cases, as well of familiar as of less 
known superstitions, to show the extent to which the minds of the 
ignorant were prepared for the charms of the wise woman, and the 
supernatural efficacy of words and letters, as well as the narrowing 
and debasing effect of a daily life which was agitated by every 
flight of a magpie and every midnight bark of a dog. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK, 
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A omance of the Nineteenth Centuryp. 


BY W. H. MALLOCK, 


Cuarter VIII. 


And he that shuts out love, in turn shall be 
Shut out from love, end on her threshold lie 
Howling in outer darkness. 


GRAVE conversations, and the subtle impressions conveyed in 
them, do, for the most part, their chief work through the memory. 
Memory, with Vernon, began now an instant activity, and he tried 
to arrange his views as to his friend’s singular metamorphosis. 
The task, however, proved to be somewhat difficult. Even on the 
surface of his mind there was some slight inconsistency, and below 
the surface there was more confusion still. These reflections, how- 
ever, had one definite side result, for they brought back to him 
the image of Miss Walters, and a strong desire to see her again 
revived in him. He then remembered the wraps that the ladies 
had left in the carriage, and a promise of his own to call that day 
and restore them. 

A pleasant sense awoke in him as he set off for the Chateau 
St. John. It was a sense of freedom and superiority. He felt he 
was not like Campbell; he had not, like him, any rope round his 
neck ; he could carry cloaks and wraps for any woman he pleased, 
and he might look with tenderness into any eyes that attracted 
him. He had rung the bell at the chateau; the hall doors had 
been thrown open, and with a confident inquiry he was already on 
the point of entering, when the servant informed him that the 
ladies were not at home. 

‘Not at home?’ echoed Vernon in astonishment. 

‘No, sir,’ said the servant. ‘They have gone to Nice, but they 
will be back early this evening, as they are expecting a gentleman 
to dine with them.’ 

Vernon at once concluded that this gentleman must be him- 
self, and resolved to hasten home to see if no note had arrived 
for him. He was spared, however, this trouble by the servant 
adding the next moment, ‘A gentleman, I believe, sir, who is 
coming from Monte Carlo.’ 

The servant’s simple announcement had worked like magic on 
Vernon. A sudden twilight of jealousy fell on his whole soul; and 
at the same instant the stars of romance shone out again. His 
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conquest of last night was no longer secure; and being insecure, 
it acquired a new preciousness, He began to long for Miss Walters 
as a man longs in a dream, and she seemed to be parted from him 
by some hopeless, dream-like distance. 

He had hurried away from the Chateau St. John mechanically, 
and his steps had led him into the silent hotel gardens. He sat 
down on a bench in one of the long walks, a bench from which 
Nice was visible; and he fixed his eyes on the far-off white houses. 
‘She knew I was coming,’ he said, ‘and she has gone off thereto escape 
from me! She has sought refuge from me in the arms of Colonel 
Stapleton!’ No sooner had this thought shaped itself than, as if 
with a shock, he put it away indignantly. ‘ And yet,’ he went on 
reflecting, ‘ you are, perhaps, even now in his company, or you 
will be to-night at furthest—I am sure of it. If I ever knewa 
man by his face, I know that man. I don’t mind a profligate, but 
I do draw the line at a pig. Brute !—Those swimming eyes of his, 
how I hate the brightness and the laughter in them! And are 
you, my vestal, to smile on a man like this? Are your eyes, so 
clear and holy, to receive his foul reflection? Oh, my pure one, 
oh, my adored one, will not you rather open your soul to mine?’ 
Vernon’s forehead was by this time resting on his hand. The face 
and figure of Miss Walters hovered -before his mind’s eye. He 
let his eyelids fall that he might see the vision more clearly, and 
at last, in imagination, he pressed his lips upon hers. 

At this moment the sound of his own name startled him. 
‘Stanley!’ he exclaimed, as he looked up and saw before him his 
friend the Catholic priest. Vernon shook off his thoughts as 
best he could and roused himself. He was somewhat annoyed at 
his dream being broken in upon, and yet, though he need not 
have done so, he joined the intruder in his walk. Stanley, as a 
priest, had been hitherto a depressing companion to him; the 
priest was so strange a contrast to what was once the guards- 
man. But the change to-day struck Vernon in a new light; he 
connected it with Campbell’s; and he had become a student of 
changes. Campbell was now the first subject he began upon. 
‘ Ah,’ said Stanley, brightening, ‘I remember him well at Oxford, 
and I’m sure he must remember me, for he was once thrown near 
Abingdon when riding one of my horses.’ 

‘ By the way, too,’ said Vernon presently, ‘there was another of 
our old compeers whom I met yesterday, and that was Grantly, 
with his fair American wife.’ 

‘Surely,’ said Stanley, smiling, ‘that was not at the Cap de 
Juan! I don’t think our seclusion would have many charms for 


him,’ 
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‘No, I met him at Monte Carlo, when I was dining with the 
Duchess of . 

Stanley again smiled, with a touch of just perceptible sarcasm. 
‘I don’t think, Vernon,’ he said, ‘that seclusion much satisfies 
you either. I remember the Duchess quite well in the days gone 
by. I still think of her as a good-natured woman, and I once 
thought of her as a very amusing one.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Vernon, ‘ you may re-judge about that for yourself, 
as her Grace and all her retinue will be here in this very place 
soon. She has taken the hotel,’ he went on to say ; and the news 
drew from Stanley some anxious and not pleased inquiries. 

‘But that is not all, said Vernon. ‘There’s some more Eng- 
lish “high life” come to settle amongst us. A charming old 
lady, and a far more charming niece, have just arrived for the 
winter at the Chateau St. John.’ 

Stanley had been so much more conversable than Vernon had 
looked to find him, that the latter forgot for the moment the calling 
of the man he was talking to, and he was fast proceeding with some 
more gossiping details, when the fact became apparent that the 
priest had ceased to attend to him. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Stanley, ‘I fear I’m a stupid listener. 
You know in a London drawing-room what a dull man an out- 
sider is. And am not I an outsider now to any world that you 
are in?’ 

‘I sincerely trust not,’ replied Vernon, a little ashamed of 
himself. ‘Do you think that I take no interest in any serious 
matters ?’ 

Stanley looked at him with a kind but melancholy scrutiny, 
and said, ‘ Not much, I fear.’ 

‘ May I see,’ said Vernon abruptly, ‘ what that book is you have 
with you?’ 

It was a volume of Saint Thomas Aquinas. ‘I am writing,’ said 
Stanley, ‘a few short chapters on him, at the suggestion of the 
Archbishop. It is proposed to publish a series of popular primers 
which shall each give an account of some great Catholic theologian.’ 

‘And so that is your work, is it? Happy man, how I envy 
you!’ 

‘Do you envy me, may I ask, because of the kind of work ? 
—or do you envy me merely because I have work at all ?’ 

‘A little,’ said Vernon, ‘ because you have work at all; but 
chiefly because it is work which subserves a cause you worship.’ 

‘I know,’ said Stanley, ‘you do not worship my cause, else you 
would belong to it. But your envy has a moral that may apply 
even to you. It is not the religious convert only that adopts a 
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new rule of life. Choose some line of action; devote yourself to 
something ; and if poverty does not force you to do so, feel ita 
privilege that you can own the impulse exclusively to your 
generous feelings. Yes, choose some line of action. What makes . 
a man is the sense that he has committed himself. For fame, for 
success, for anything, a man must commit himself; he must, in 
some way, take the veil. He does so when he goes into 
the army, or into Parliament, or into business, or when he 
seriously falls in love, or marries. He chooses one part and he 
renounces others. It is a great thing, Vernon, to care much for 
anything.’ 

‘Even your neighbour’s wife ? ’ 

‘I think, said Stanley gravely, ‘you would be told by any 
spiritual adviser that there was more hope for the man who had 
sinned through excess of love than for the man who had not sinned 
because he had never any love to mislead him. Love is an ambi- 
guous word ; you may easily misinterpret me. I mean by love the 
passion that sinks self in another; not the passion, so very often 
confused with it, that will sacrifice another to self.’ 

‘ Grantly is married,’ said Vernon; ‘ Grantly has his profession. 
He even has chosen his part. You have, and sohasCampbell. Out 
of us four, there are three who have taken orders. I only am left 
out in the cold.’ 

‘What has Campbell done?’ Stanley asked with interest. 

‘ He has fallen in love. He is longing to marry somebody.’ 

‘I always knew,’ said Stanley, ‘ that Campbell was a fine fellow. 
It is a great thing, trust me, to care much for anything.’ 

‘But the question,’ said Vernon, ‘is to know what to care 
for. With a life’s work, or with a woman—no matter what—the 
difficulty lies in the bitter act of choosing. Life may be lived in 
a hundred ways. We can, with consistency, live it only in one. 
In choosing the one, we for ever renounce the others. And 
however bright the particular choice might seem to me, I should 
hear through the one welcome the ninety-and-nine farewells. 
Of course,’ he added drily, ‘I don’t speak of religion. If you can 
only attain to faith in it, religion includes everything ; and sight 
brings you in that case what blindness brings you in others— 
happiness.’ 

‘You are wrong there,’ said Stanley, ‘just as many others are. 
Religion does bring happiness in one way; but not the ready- 
made happiness that you are thinking of. What it will teach you 
is to bear sorrows, not to elude them. It will guide you through 
the shadows, it will not conjure youinto the sunshine. Even saints 
have their weary hours and their days of desolation. Their 
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lives are by no means one long summer-time, with the unveiled 
glory shining on them. And we, who are no saints, do you 
think we have risen beyond the regions of gloom and chills? 
Cannot we feel friendless? cannot we feel solitary? One does not 
cease to be human, Vernon, because one is a priest ; or because one 
can’t talk very brightly about dead London seasons, or the gay 
duchesses who have survived them. Christ has hallowed the crown 
of thorns, but He has not turned it into a garland of roses. For 
instance,’ he said, rousing himself, ‘I should be glad of a little 
more active work here. I do say mass at the chapel instead of 
the old priest sometimes; and 1 have a faculty to hear the con- 
fessions of any English who may be staying here. That, however, 
means nothing, as the English Catholics are non-existent.’ 
- €Lady Walters, I think, is one.’ 

‘Lady Walters!’ exclaimed Stanley. 

‘Yes, the lady who I told you had come to the Chateau St. 
John. I thought I had mentioned the name—Lady Walters and 
her beautiful pale niece.’ 

‘You mentioned no names,’ said Stanley. ‘The Walters are 
connections of my family. Once on a time I knew Cynthia 
Walters well. You were right when you said just now that she 
was very beautiful. But she is more than that. She has one of 
the finest natures I ever saw in a woman; and neither luxury, nor 
dissipation, nor every temptation to coquetry, will have been able, 
I expect, to spoil it. And that is the more wonderful, for she had 
one great misfortune. Her mother was a Catholic, just as her 
aunt by marriage is. But her mother died young; her father was 
a sceptic, and she has had to pick up for herself whatever religion 
she possesses. It was little, when last I saw her, except her own 
goodness. And yet that, though a priest says it, is not a religion 
to be scoffed at.’ 

Vernon’s thoughts, however, had wandered far from religion. 
‘Did you say just now,’ he asked, ‘ that she was much admired by 
men? I must have been out of England the year she was in 
London. Used men to want to marry her?’ 

‘At any rate, she,’ said Stanley, ‘did not want to marry them. 
I suppose she had vanity; but, considering all things, she yielded 
very little to it.’ And then, to Vernon’s surprise, he suddenly 
came out with the following lines of Shelley’s :— 

‘ Beware of her fair hair, for she excels 
All women in the magic of her locks ; 


And if she wind them round a young man’s heart, 
She will not ever let him go again.’ ! 


1 Shelley's translation from ‘ Faust.’ 
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The two companions walked for some time longer, but the 
subject of Miss Walters was dropped abruptly, though Vernon felt 
that for him there had been a new fascination added to her. He 
had no time to ask himself why or how, for his words with 
Stanley had come to flow readily, and their conversation was con- 
tinuous, even if not quite unrestrained. The sun by-and-by was 
sinking visibly westward; the bright air would soon be turning 
chilly ; and this was to Stanley a signal that warned him home. 
He was lodging at a small French pension which lay between 
Vernon’s villa and the neighbouring railway station. ‘I,’ said 
Vernon, ‘ will walk back to your door with you; and if you will 
excuse my frivolous company, could I possibly persuade you to 
share my lonely dinner with me?’ To Vernon’s surprise and 
pleasure, Stanley consented willingly. ‘Iam not at my ease with 
him,’ the former thought to himself, ‘but he doesn’t preach, 
although he is quite in earnest ; and he will keep me from brooding 
over useless thoughts in solitude.’ Presently he exclaimed aloud, 
‘ Listen, I hear a carriage.’ The dusk had already fallen, and they 
were by this time near the pension. Inanother moment, round a 
bend of the road swept a light low carriage with a pair of coal- 
black ponies. 

‘ Look !’ exclaimed Vernon, starting; ‘there she is!’ 

‘She? who?’ 

‘Miss Walters. It is she driving; and that’s her aunt beside 
her. Thank God,’ he said below his breath, ‘it is no one else! ’ 

The carriage advanced and swept by them rapidly. The fair 
charioteer, however, did not notice the pedestrians, for she chanced, 
just as she was approaching them, to look behind her over her 
shoulder; and as then she passed, on the back seat by the groom, 
familiarly leaning forward, a male figure was visible in a large 
buff-coloured overcoat. Vernon caught the flash of a ring on an 
ungloved male hand; and a crackling male laugh was faintly 
heard for a moment above the noise of the swift carriage-wheels. 

‘Yes,’ said Stanley, ‘that is she, sure enough. I hope she is 
stronger now. She was wretchedly ill when she left England ; 
and no one, I think, could quite tell what was wrong with her. 
There was weakness of the heart, I know: but then, that there 
always was; and I fear she will always have to take the greatest 
care of herself.’ 

Stung afresh into a vague and jealous excitement, Vernon 
returned to his villa to await Stanley’s arrival, and tormented 
himself with the thought that he might find a note awaiting him 
to invite him to the Chateau St. John. There was none, however, 
—not a line of any kind. Nothing was left him but to nurse his 
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longings for that slim and dainty figure, and the rapt violet 
eyes— 
For the hands, the lips, the eyes 


which had seemed once so near, and which now again seemed so 
far from him. 

He was disturbed, however, sooner than he had expected, for 
it yet wanted half an hour to dinner-time, when a servant opened 
the door and announced, not Stanley, but Campbell. 

Vernon’s surprised delight at seeing him was even greater 
than it had been in the morning, but a moment’s thought chilled 
it. This sudden reappearance must mean bad luck for his friend, 
and he looked anxiously at his face to detect the signs of desperation. 
Nothing, however, of this kind was visible. There was there an ex- 
pression, certainly not of radiance, but of confirmed and sober hope. 

Well,’ said Vernon presently, ‘and what news from San 

Remo?’ 

*T have not been there,’ Campbell answered. 

‘Not been there?’ 

‘No. When I got to the station here, my courage failed 
me. I became an utter, an absolute coward. My heart got into 
my throat and choked me. There was a train to Cannes five : 
minutes before the one to Italy. Laugh at me as you will, I got 
into that and went straight back again. I can’t help laughing at ) 
myself, now I come to think of it; and it will hardly raise your 
opinion of the worldly wisdom of lovers.’ And Campbell, as he 
spoke, actually was laughing, though it seemed to be from nervous- 
ness quite as much as from hilarity. In another moment his 
words came with a rush. ‘And when I got back to my hotel, 
Vernon—would you believe it ?—what should I find but this? 
Take this letter and read it. It is not from her, but about her; 
and I can’t tell you which it most does—madden or gladden me. 
It is from a lady—a mutual friend, and, as her letter shows, a dis- 
creet one.’ 

What Vernon read was as follows. ‘ You will know my hand- 
writing,’ it began abruptly, ‘so I shall not sign myself, as in 
matters as delicate as those I have now to speak about, it is best 
to suppress names. The plans of the person in whom you take 
most interest have changed since you last were told of them. She 
will not be at San Remo, and she is anxious that you should be 
told of this, as she has heard of your movements, and of course 
knows the cause of them. She is very anxious also about another 
thing, and one which I beg, in advance, you will not let discourage 
you. She is very anxious that at present. you should not know 
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where she is; she is very anxious that at present you should not 
even try to see her. You could no doubt, by taking some trouble, 
discover her; but if you regard her wishes, you will certainly not 
do so. Neither will you do so if you regard your own interest. 
Remember what I have just now said, and put all the weight 
they will bear on the two words at present. Bear with her wishes, 
for I may say with safety that they do not spring from indifference, — 
Iam no witch; I cannot see into the hearts of others. But I can 
say, as an intimate friend, that her thoughts about you are chang- 
ing. Give her time, give her rest; and do not check the change 
by any effort at watching it. Have faith and hope; above all, do 
not despair.’ 

There was much more that followed; but it related only to the 
ways in which the writer had had her news of Campbell, and to 
the fact that she herself was about to start for Sorrento. 


Cuapter IX. 


You would not think that brow could e’er 
Ungentle thoughts express ; 

Yet seemed it in this troubled world 
Too calm for gentleness, 


WHATEVER might be Campbell’s exact degree of hope, he had 
taken, in one point, the advice of his correspondent ; and he cer- 
tainly did not despair. Thus much Vernon had seen instantly ; 
but before he could pursue the subject, Stanley arrived. The 
unlooked-for reunion of these three old friends produced in each 
of them a genial glow of spirits. Stanley, whatever might be his 
private habits, betrayed at Vernon’s table no trace of asceticism. 
He was naturally a moderate man; but to-night, at least, he eat 
and drank what he wanted, and he even condescended to say the 
champagne was good. Talk flowed freely about the early days at 
Oxford ; and the little symposium turned out to be charming. 
The only one whose brightness was at all forced or uncertain was 
Vernon himself, The thought of Miss Walters, and of her strange 
fascination, and still more of the mode in which she was probably 
at this moment employing it, vexed his mind with a sort of sup- 
pressed persistency, and for moments would make him absent. 
But wine came to his aid whenever his will failed him, and drove 
his straying wits back to his guests and table. 

When the dinner was over the trio adjourned to the library, 
and Stanley and Campbell discussed one of their college tutors, 
This was a man of great beauty of character. He had been 
somewhat rough externally, but beneath the roughness had been 
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an earnest goodwill and graciousness ; and it was agreed by both 
the talkers that in his intellect he had been as keen as a school- 
man, and in his character as pure as a saint. 

‘Do youremember,’ said Campbell, ‘ how, though not in orders, 
he would sometimes give his pupils what he called a lay sermon? 
Do you remember how he talked to us of self-denial and purity? 
Let no man ever think that such moral passion will be wasted. 
His words even now come back to me. They haunt me even 
now.’ 

The mention of this good, beloved, and almost revered man 
led them little by little to other serious matters. Vernon at the 
beginning had occasionally put in a word or two; but he had re- 
lapsed gradually into a mere listener—a listener at first attentive, 
then a trifle drowsy ; till at length, by gentle stages, he had sunk 
off into sleep. 

The tone of the talkers presently fell lower. 

‘ Look !’ said Stanley, as his eyes fell upon Vernon, ‘what a 
curious expression in repose he has. He is the most careworn 
sleeper I ever saw, and yet of all waking men he is the most 
careless-looking. Do you think he is happy?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ said Campbell. ‘I incline to answer you both 
ways. He has endless powers of appreciation; they ought to make 
him happy; but there is nothing that absorbs him—no pursuit, 
no man, no woman. That is the want he is undermined by.’ 
‘There is something,’ said Stanley sadly, ‘ very attractive about 
him.’ 

‘For my own part,’ said Campbell, ‘I value him more than I 
value any one; what he gives me in return I cannot exactly say. 
He likes his friends’ company—that I know; but it is a different 
question how he likes his friends. Some one, I remember, once said 
of him bitterly, that he got more love from his slightest friend 
than he ever gave to his greatest. And yet, in spite of that, I 
would trust him. I would confide in him any secret, with the 
knowledge that he would never betray me. Were there any urgent 
need, I. would ask him to take any trouble for me. He would 
hate the trouble, but all the same he would take it; and he would 
serve you better when the service was only a nuisance to him, than 
many men would to whom it was a genuine pleasure.’ 

‘ That fits in exactly,’ said Stanley, ‘ with what I heard of him 
this evening. In our afternoon walk he was talking about his 
life here, and I gathered from what he said that it was simply a 
vague indolence. But when I got to my lodgings there was a 
poor woman waiting for me whose cottage I sometimes visit. 
One of this woman’s troubles was a poor crippled child, who had 
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hurt her ankle and was quite unable to walk. I learned this evening 
that our friend here has found her out, and is having a boot with 
steel supports made for her, which the surgeon says will give her 
the use of her legs again.’ 

The conversation continued for some time longer, until 
Stanley, who kept early hours, declared that he ought to go. ‘ But 
I will not wake Vernon,’ he said. ‘Poor fellow, he looks tired 
enough. Let me quietly out of the window, and you shall say 
my good-night for me. I hope that soon I may see you both 
again.’ 

‘Not me, I fear,’ said Campbell. ‘Iam only a bird of passage 
here, and I take my flight to-morrow. Vernon wants me to stay, 
but I cannot—it is quite impossible. To-morrow I leave this for 
Sorrento. I have very urgent business there.’ 

A few moments after this Vernon woke up with a start. 

‘Why, where’s Stanley ?’ he asked. 

‘Gone,’ said Campbell. ‘ He did not wish to awake you, so he 
asked me to say good-night for him. It is past eleven, and he 
cannot sit up late.’ 

‘Past eleven! I should have thought it was hardly ten. 
What a brute I must seem to Stanley! I don’t know what could 
have come to me.’ Vernon then declared he had got a splitting 
headache, and proposed to Campbell that they should go out into 
the moonlight. 

They walked together amongst the leafy gardens, and Camp- 
bell’s heart again began to expand itself. His state of mind was 
already highly sensitive, and the charms of the hour now added 
its influence. The winding walks lay blanched in the pale bril- 
liance, except where drowned in gloom or fretted with fantastic 
shadows; in dim glades of foliage the white vases and statues 
glimmered like furtive ghosts ; and the waves with their dazzling 
sparkle shook dreamily between the myrtle-leaves. 

‘ My plans are fixed,’ Campbell began presently ; ‘ I must leave 
you, Vernon, and hurry off to Sorrento.’ He must, he went on 
explaining, have some talk with his correspondent. He must 
learn more as to what his hopes depended on; and he looked 
forward to learning this with a grave but sanguine earnestness. 
Vernon was in a better mood for approving of a plan like this 
than he would have been in the morning. Not only were his 
own feelings softer, and, for that reason, more ready to sympathise, 
but his increased desire to study his fair neighbour made him 
more than willing to be left a little longer in solitude. He there- 
fore raised no objection to his friend’s departure, but only made 
him promise that he would ere long come back again, 
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Everything thus far seemed to be settled happily, and the 
thoughts of the two friends took wider rovings. Onesmall matter, 
however, still annoyed Vernon, and that was the thought that he 
must have seemed rude to Stanley. ‘And I wasn’t,’ he said, ‘in 
the least tired, really—I had simply drunk more wine than I 
meant to, in order to keep my spirits up. Of course Stanley 
would not say anything; but I know he must have thought me a 
beast.’ 

‘ That,’ said Campbell, ‘I am quite sure he did not, for just 
before he went he was warmly praising you. He was telling me 
of your kindness to some little crippled girl.’ 

‘ Good gracious !’ said Vernon ; ‘and how did he hear of that ? 
He must mean, I suppose, the brat who lives near the railway. 
I merely got a boct for her—and a deuce of a trouble I had, by the 
way, in getting it. I never saw a child in my life who smelt so 
strong of garlic. For goodness’ sake, Alic, let us talk about some- 
thing else. Talk of yourself—your life—your prospects, or, if 
you like it better, about the sea and the moonlight. Those 
terraced gardens on that next promontory belong to the Chateau 
St. John. It is there the Sibyl lives that I told you about this 
morning. 

The moon shines bright :—In such a night as this, 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise ; in such a night 
Troilus methinks mounted the Trojan walls, 

And sighed his soul towards the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night.’ 


‘Hush!’ exclaimed Campbell; ‘listen ! I hear music. It is surely 
a@ woman singing. It must come from the house you speak of.’ 

For some moments the two men were silent, whilst the notes, 
sweet and distant, reached their attentive ears. ‘ Yes,’ said Vernon, 
in a whisper, ‘it is she, it isshe! I can just see, through the shrubs, 
one of the chateau windows open. Wait,’ he added presently, 
‘ and I will answer her back again.’ He paused for a moment to 
collect his thoughts, and across his face flashed an odd, half- 
humorous smile. Then, turning to Campbell, ‘ Here,’ he said, ‘ is 
something with which you, Alic, will sympathise.’ And with that 
he raised his voice—a beautiful rich tenor—and sent the following 
song floating into the moonlight :— 


The garden’s slumbering trees, 

White steps and terraces 
Mysteriously 

Dream in the liquid light, 

Moon-checquered black and bright, 

And yonder through the night 
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Trembles the sea. 
Pause not to count the cost, 
Think not, or all is lost :— 
Fly thou with me. 
Think not on shame or grief : 
No thought, however brief, 
For such as we. 
My lips on thine are pressed ; 
Kiss hard, and on my breast 
Lean, for there only rest 
Is left for thee. 
Pause not to count the cost ; 
Think not, or all is lost :— 
Fly thou with me.’ 


The passion of the singer, and the extreme charm of his voice, 
held Campbell for a short time silent. But when the lips had 
ceased their music, a smile of mischief once more returned to them, 
and the eyes that were just now so steadfast lit up with the same 
expression. ! 

‘Ah!’ said Campbell gravely, yet still himself smiling a little, 
‘ you're an immoral man, Vernon; a profoundly immoral man.’ 

‘ That’s my own song,’ said Vernon, ‘ but those are not my own 
sentiments.’ 

‘I know, said Campbell, ‘ they are not those you advocate ; 
but none the less they are those you love to trifle with; and, 
indeed, though you hardly know it, you have in part made them 
your own.’ 

‘ Not a bit of it,’ said Vernon, ‘I beg leave to assure you. To 
bolt with my friend’s wife is the very last thing I should wish to 
do. My song is only an echo from a lover’s fairyland where love 
is so arranged that one can pour out one’s soul in sympathy to any 
eyes or to any earsone pleases. All the stages are felt there of the 
growing passion ; all the delicious rapture of transition from stage 
to stage. Words and tones grow tenderer; hand and hand seek 
each other; and at last, when the love is owned, and the lips with 
their first kiss say so, the love dies with the kiss, and the whole 
vision vanishes. Nothing remains—no ties, no heart-ache for 
either. Or, to put the matter in a more practical way, what I 
should like to be, in regard to women, is this: I should like to 
be wooer-in-ordinary to my male friends. Whenever one of them 
wished to marry a lady, it should be my business to awake her 
love and her tenderness; and then, when these were secured 
sufficiently, I would, without peculation, transfer them whole to 
my client. Would you, on these terms, have committed your suit 
tome? You may be quite sure that whatever I in this way won 
for you, I should be little tempted to keep any of it for myself,’ 
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This was said with a smile, but Campbell had no smile in 
answer to it. 

‘ Vernon,’ he said very gravely, ‘this only proves what I just 
now told you. You would never talk like this if you had not 
utterly demoralised yourself.’ 

‘ My dear fellow,’ said Vernon, ‘I was only chaffing you.’ 

‘Yes, but the man in jest is the key to the man in earnest. 
I didn’t judge you merely by what you said just now. I have 
known you for ten years, and have been your friend ever since I 
knew you. I was looking only this morning at one of your early 
photographs, and since that was taken I can see how your face has 
changed. In some ways you have hardly aged at all; you still 
look strangely young. But youth is sometimes prolonged by a 
sacrifice of all that is best in it; and ah, Vernon, there is one 
look gone from your face which that photograph reminded me 
was once there. And shall I tell you what has destroyed it ? 
It is what I call your immorality. It is this perpetual trifling 
with your highest and finest feelings; and the higher and 
finer the feelings are by nature, the worse sin is committed when 
you desecrate them into playthings. I always told you this ; I always 
knew it; but I now feel what I used only to know. My own sins, 
God knows, have been many; and when I think of the holy soul 
that I long to unite with mine—when I think of my unclean life 
and of her stainless one—some of my memories are certainly bitter 
enough to me. But there is something worse, Vernon, than even 
the garment spotted by the flesh. What is commonly called im- 
morality does indeed stain life ; but your immorality eviscerates it. 
It leaves you a husk—a shell ; a tissue, it may be, of super-sensi- 
tive nerves, but with no true self within to be informed by them. 
Do you think that a man like that would ever be fit for heaven, 
even though, in the world’s sense of the word, he were as moral as 
any anchorite ?’ 

There was something in Campbell’s manner which, despite this 
plain speaking, made Vernonlisten withoutanger orimpatience. He 
seemed, however, a little annoyed, and anxious to change the subject. 

‘Heaven!’ he said, as they moved back to the villa; ‘and do 
you, Campbell, really believe in heaven?’ 

‘ More than you do,’ said Campbell, with the same gentleness. 
‘I am not wanting to preach to you. I am only trying, like a 
friend that loves you, to show you the reason of your being so ill at 
ease. This is a delicate thing to do, and even a friend can only do 
it when he is himself feeling deeply. Vernon, you have no religion. 
You may talk of God and of heaven, as you have often done to me; 
but you have no real desire for either the one or the other.’ 
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. ‘Til at ease!’ said Vernon. ‘ What makes you thick I am ill 
at ease ?’ . 
‘ You are,’ said Campbell, ‘though you may not acknowledge 
; it. With all your bright spirits and with all your gaiety, 


You feel the void that mines your breast :! 


you have felt it this afternoon.’ 

‘I may have causes for care,’ said Vernon, ‘other than those 
you dream of—perhaps, indeed, of an exactly opposite nature. As 
a matter of fact, however, I have very little to disturb me. And 
with regard to religion,’ he went on in a more constrained voice, 
‘I have always contended—and often against you—that on an 
assent to the chief propositions of it the very meaning of life 
depends.’ 

Campbell shook his head, and looked at him. ‘ Vernon,’ he 
said, * you are the most irreligious man I know.’ 


CuHAPrer X. 


I have no dread, 
And feel the curse to have no natural fear 
Nor fluttermg throb that beats with hopes or wishes, 
Or lurking love of something on the earth. 


CaMPBELL had gone to bed, but Vernon did not follow him. 
He went to a bookshelf where he kept his Latin authors, and, 
taking down a volume, spread it open before him on his writing- 
table. He sat for some time poring over it motionless; but at 
last a low voice broke from him, and he began thus translating 
aloud to himself :— 

‘Highest and holiest, mightiest and almightiest, most pitiful 
and yet most just, unseen and yet ever near to us, fairest and yet 
most firm, ever before us and yet past our studying; never new, 

if never aging, yet renewing all things; striking the proud with 
age, and they know it not: whose work never ceases, whose quiet 
is never broken; gathering, yet nothing needing; sustaining, re- 
plenishing, and protecting; making, cherishing, and maturing ; 
; seeking, yet having all things: Thou lovest, and passion stirs Thee 
not; Thou art jealous, and lo, no care touches Thee ; Thou repent- 
est Thee, yet Thou hast no contrition; Thou art angry, and yet 
Thou abidest calm; Thou makest Thy works change, but Thy 
counsel endures for ever; Thou findest what Thou hast never lost, 
and Thou takest it back home to Thee. Thou art never in want, 
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and yet Thou art pleased with winning ; Thou hast no covetousness, 
and yet Thou takest usury. Thou art paid more than Thy due 
that Thou mayest be made man’s debtor ; and who has aught that 
has not been always Thine? Thou payest, yet owest no man any- 
thing; Thou givest gifts, and behold Thou losest nothing. And 
what, oh, what is this that I say concerning Thee, my God, my 
life, my holy and sweet desire ? or what, when he speaks of Thee, 
can be said by any man? and yet woe-to him that speaks not, 
since even the dumb praise Thee.’ ! 

The book over which Vernon was bending was the ‘ Confessions 
of St. Augustine.’ As he read he felt his eyes moisten, and at 
last he started at a tear that dropped on the page before him. 

‘What is it?’ he exclaimed; ‘feeling or folly? The greatest 
beast, if he were fool enough, could shed as good tears as that !’ 

He hid his face in his hands and remained for some time 
motionless. When he moved himself, he did so with resolution. 
He opened a drawer in his writing-table, he produced some paper, 
and after a certain further hesitation he abruptly put pen to it. 
He was occupied in this way for hours; now he wrote rapidly, now 
he paused and leaned back considering; now he paced up and 
down the library, and then returned to his seat again. Once, too, 
there occurred a different incident ; he dropped for a few moments 
upon his knees. 

What he wrote was as follows :— 

‘Why should a man wince at the sight of his inmost thoughts ? 
Is he not a coward if he does not dare confront them? I ama 
coward ; I wince and I hold back; false shame overcomes me. 
But my heart is troubled; my spirit is bruised and beaten; and a 
courage has come to me from my wretchedness. I will see what I 
am; I will examine this mangled self of mine. I will put my 
thoughts in shameless black and white; they shall have a solid 
body, that I cannot pretend eludes me. Quick, let me break the 
ice, let me plunge into confession. Why should I hesitate? No 
one will see these pages, with this blurred image of my soul cast 
on them. Whenever I wish it the fire can keep my secret. 

‘What shall I say ? Shall I speak as my soul longs to speak ? 

‘O my God, holiest and mightiest, most pitiful and yet most 
just, what I long for is tospeak toThee. Let me write Thy name 
—let me brand it in writing, not think it only in faint and fleet- 
ing thoughts. Let me rouse my ears with the sound of my own 
voice crying to Thee. O God, what I long for is to lay Thee 
bare my soul—to open it, to disrobe it, to expose it naked before 


1 §¢. Augustine's Confessions, book i. chap. iv. 
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Thee; and to cry to Thee, to Thee, O Lord my God, to look 
upon me. 

‘ And yet, how dare I, impure and faithless ?_ For Thou art pure 
and holy ; and my very friends have told me that I am viler than 
most men. O God, Thou knowest if I am so. Am I indeed an 
outcast ? Teach me to know myself, humble my pride, enlighten 
me. Have mercy on me; I donot mock Thee: and yet if, indeed, 
Thou hearest me, I must seem like one that mocks, for Thou 
knowest how faith has failed me, and how dark my mind is. For 
even while I cry to Thee, I know not if indeed Thou art to whom 
Icry. And yet surely, if Thou art, even thus Thou wilt not turn 
from me, quenching the smoking flax. Dost not Thou still reveal 
Thyself even through a man’s sense that Thou art absent ? 

‘But from me why art Thou absent? Is it through my sins, 
through my own loveless nature? Have I nothing in my soul fit 
to offer Thee? and for this cause hast Thou put me far away from 
Thee? 

‘I may be evil now; I may be in outer darkness; but I know 
that I was not always. I was once near Thee; I was once ever 
with Thee. That was when I was a little child. O my God, 
I will confess to Thee through my childhood. 

‘I was no saint, Thou knowest; I was a little worldly child, 
yet I will tell Thee even to Thy face that as a child I loved Thee, 
and with a child’s frankness I was ever in secret turning to Thee. 
I thought of Thee in my play, I thought of Thee in riding my 
pony. Hardly an hour passed in which, without kneeling, I did 
not say some word to Thee. 

‘As I grew older, and as my thoughts multiplied, more and 
more in secret did they fix themselves upon Thee. I grew to fear 
Thee, yet I was not afraid to love Thee, for my own sins were small, 
and I washed them out with nightly penitence. Often, my God, 
hast Thou heard my lips confessing them. But a new sense grew 
on me asI thought upon Thy perfections. It was a sense of the 
world’s sin, and of how hourly Thy Christ was being crucified. I 
knew that men had suffering, but it was not their suffering touched 
me. It was the deeper wretchedness of the sin that they lay wal- 
lowing in. The thought of this was never quite absent from me ; 
it haunted me day and night through all my later boyhood, and 
my heart was nearly always aching with it. Thou knowest how 
for this reason a great city was hateful to me. I felt that there 
was sin everywhere ; that on every side Thou wast being offended. 
I could see my schoolfellows unhappy, and yet be little moved by 
it. But when I have seen a young soul corrupting itself, I have 
said—O God, Thou hast heard me—“ Let me die, if he may be 
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spared from sinning.” Thou knowest, too, how my pillow has been 
damp with tears from my thinking on these things. 

‘O my God, when there was a new thing to happen to me, 
when I was to draw near to Thee at Thy Son’s altar, I turned my 
thoughts more earnestly upon myself, and I cleansed my heart as I 
had never done before. And I received Thy Son’s self into me with 
fear and trembling; and I was drawn closer, O Thou Holy One, to 
Him and Thee. And at the same time also my earthly life was 
widening, and my passions and the world gave a new colour to my 
being; and I longed for love and for companionship, and I longed 
for beauty. But the longing for Thee was mixed with all the 
others. If I longed for the love of woman, it was that a woman 
might be my companion in seeking Thee. And I saw Thee, too, in 
the blue sky and in the sunset, and in the reedy river, the sea, and 
the sea-shore. Yet I was tempted each year with more and more 
temptations, but I still kept watch over myself, and always in my 
trouble I cried to Thee. I spoke to no friend about these things, 
I communed with Thee only ; and I tried, Thou knowest, to carry 
the cross of Christ. When I have been dining with gay companions 
T have seen His face before me. I have seen Him worn and sorrow- 
ful, pleading with and reproaching me. He has often said to me 
in the midst of my laughter, “I have suffered so much for thy sake, 
canst thou not suffer even a little for Mine?” 

‘I lived like this for some four or, it might be, five years, and 
then the time began when Thou wert slowly to be withdrawn from 

me. My God, where was my sin? how did my sin begin? For 
Thou wast not withdrawn from me through my forgetting Thee, 
but through my ever thinking of Thee. I studied much and many 
things, and whatever I studied I applied it to Thee and to Thy 
Church. And by-and-by, though the change came very slowly, 
all that I had once been taught about Thee, the sacraments also, 
through which I once thought I approached Thee, became to me like 
outworn symbols. I struggled to stay the change. I called to 
Thee, Thou knowest how often, to keep it from me. Thou knowest 
how, as I felt my prayers grow faint, and their words lose their 
meaning for me, I still said to Thee every night and morning, “ I 
believe ; help Thou mine unbelief.” Thou knowest, too, when 
Thou gavest me no answer, how I tried to find help thus, “ He 
that doeth,” I said, “shall know of the doctrine;” and I tried 
with renewed diligence to do my daily duties, hoping that in this 
way might my faith revive again. But it never did revive. 

* Still, O my God, though Thy voice had become vague to me, 
though I knew no longer where to find Thy word, Thou knowest 
I still cried to Thee; Thou knowest I still sought Thee. On Thee, 
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and on Thee alone, all my thoughts were centered; and after 
their longest wanderings, they always returned to Thee. And yet 
all this while I was receding farther from Thee; and the more 
earnestly I sought Thee, the less near did Iseem to come to Thee ; 
and this my temple for Thy Holy Spirit was left meanwhile 
desolate. 

‘O God, if Thou art, why for me art Thou not? Why art Thou 
thus withdrawn from me? Is it because I have sinned, that Iam 
thus parted from Thee? Surely this Thou knowest, that it was 
not what men call sin that made my eyes dim to\see Thee. It 
was not the lust of the flesh, or the pride of life, although both 
these assailed me. It was rather that very thing by which I re- 
sisted these: it was my reason, and my intellect, and my longing 
for what was true. I have lost Thee, my God, through my earnest 
search to find Thee. 

‘Is not this truth? Thou knowest. 

‘Can it be sin, then—some cherished habit of sin—that is 
blinding me? I know no one thing in this world that I greatly 
long for. How, then, can it be this world’s sins that have ruined 
me? There is no man or woman that I could not renounce easily, 
reserving no more care for them than to work for their souls indif- 
ferently. 

‘What, then? DolI dare to sayI am sinless? O God, my 
sins are many; nay, my friends even have to-day told me that I 
am viler than most men, and I—I know not. Do they speak 
truth? For my friends in some ways are better men than I am. 
Perhaps they are better in all ways; for the things of this life, its 
ties and its affections, wound them, and shake them, and leave 
deep marks in them; and me these things touch only as the 
shadows in a dream might. Perhaps, then, I am vile, not knowing 
it, because to renounce all for Thy sake would be so small a pang 
to me; and a painless sacrifice may not be fit to offer Thee. And 
must one then love Thy creatures before one can love Thee? Must 
one love the finite before one can love the infinite ? 

‘Thy creatures! O my God, were they Thine, then I also 
would love them. But without Thee, what are they? What are 
they more than shadows are? They can get no hold on me, nor 
Iany on them. For a little while one pleases me; and then a 
little while, and it does not please. It comes near me; presently 
it recedes again, and another is moved into the place of it ; and in 
me there is left no regret, nor any void in my heart. And how 
shall this be otherwise? and what shall give these ghosts substance ? 
But, my God, it is told to me, that would I only love them, above 
all would I take to my heart some one of them, that they would 
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be shadows and ghosts no longer; and that thus loving them I 
should again discern Thee. But how shall this special thing happen 
te me? For if Thou art, Thou art everywhere, and without Thee 
nothing is precious that is precious. Without Thee human love 
is nothing. Without Thee I have no love for myself. How, then, 
should I love others, who are but as I am? And yet it may be 
that by Thy ordinance love is the parent of faith; and that if a 
man love not, to him Thou wilt not reveal Thyself. 

‘ O God, reveal Thyself to me, and I will love all things then 
for Thy sake! 

‘Thou knowest my heart, Thou knowest how I am withheld from 
Thee. Thou knowest it is by nothing fair or goodly. It is by that 
cold reason which Thou Thyself hast given me. It is by knowledge 
and by thought ; it is not by self-will or by concupiscence. My 
desire is towards Thee; I would that I had wings to fly to Thee. 
But behind the knowledge that I have collected faithfully, behind 
the thoughts I have sifted in care and pain and misery, the 
reason which Thou hast given me sits lurking: it eyes me when 
I try to soar, and lays an icy hand on me. 

‘ And yet, did I know Thee even at this moment, I know not 
if I should love as my friends tell me I ought to love. If Thou 
art, Thou lovest all Thy creatures. With what magic, then, am I 
to inflame my heart, that I should love some one of them more 
than I love the others? I ask Thee: I am perplexed and in 
amazement. Yet surely, O God, my heart knows this, that it is 
only thus that a man’s heart can love. 

‘Nay, this too Thou knowest of me, that I have striven to 
love in this way. I sought to marry, and to be faithful all my 
life to another; and I trusted that with another’s eyes I might 
again discern Thee. But even this hope failed me. For, what 
return did she whom I chose make to me? She gave me no 
help that I needed; but proffered me comfortless comfort, and 
help that I had no need of. Instead of showing me Thee, she 
turned away and prepared to worship me. She would have made 
me into her God, instead of guiding me to mine. And for a time 
this consoled me a little, but I soon grew weary of it, and more 
restless than ever. For, how should this blind passion satisfy me? 
I did but blind her to Thee. She did not show Thee to me. 

‘And now, my God, what is there left tome? Where shall I 
plant my foot firm in this land of shadows? I am not in pain. 
Were I in pain, there would be more hope for me. I would not 

“complain to Thee that I do not dwell amongst the roses, if Thou 
wouldst only grant that the thorns might tear me. And yet, God, 
Thou knowest I am distracted still by trifles, by pleasures that are 
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no pleasures, and by pains that are no pains. And Thou hast 
given me high spirits, and Thou hast hidden my soul in a raiment 
of light laughter, and in what, even to me, sometimes seems con- 
tentment. But my brain is empty ; I know not where to turn. 
To this thing and to this thing I would apply myself; but when- 
ever I begin to stir myself, the reason which Thou hast given me 
plucks me by the ear with icy fingers, and whispers, “To what 
purpose? Are not all things vanity ?” 

‘And what is this I say? To whom am I speaking? I am 
speaking to One to say that I know not if He is whom I speak 
to. My reason trips me, I am entangled, I am thrown down. 
And yet, though I am thus lying prostrate, thrown abject and con- 
fused upon the ground, I will not be hindered. O God, TI still 
will speak to Thee. I will plead with Thee, and call Thee to 
witness that at least I have been near Thee, that I have known 
Thy presence, and that, far away though I be from Thee now, though 
this world of shadows may now blind my eyes to Thee, that nothing 
is in it anywhere that I long for as I have longed for Thee, there 
is nothing I have desired in comparison of Thee. Thou hast been 
to me my all, my life, my light, and my salvation. Thou hast 
been the one wealth of my soul—its one and only fire; and all 
that has hidden Thee has been but as burning ashes. 

‘And, O my God, what is happening nowto me? The desire 
of Thee has long made me miserable ; and, ah, more miserable that 
Iam! even my desire for Thee is now deserting me. My heart is 
ceasing to ache for Thee. A hateful peace is slowly soothing it to 
its death. My soul is getting colder and colder ; warmth is leaving 
it, as it leaves a man who is dying. O my God, remain with 
me Keep my pain and my desolation aliveinme! If Thou wilt 
not fill the void in my heart that Thou didst once fill, let the void 
remain void, let nothing else fill it. Give me no peace, unless it 
be Thy peace. Torment me, but forsake me not! 

‘AmImad? AmTIa hypocrite? Am I dreaming? Am I 
lying to myself, as I write thus? Am I playing a part before 
myself to deceive myself? O my God! is it my own sin, is it 
my own loyelessness that stands between me and Thee? Dost Thou 
put me away, seeing how lightly I have esteemed Thy creatures ? 
Have I, as Campbell said to me, quenched Thy Spirit ?’ 

Here Vernon ended.. He had written the above by fits and 
starts, with long intervals of sad or of moody meditation. Several 
times he had gone to the window and looked out, and all he looked 
at seemed to him like a dream. He now went again once more, 
and the moon was setting—the moon which, when he had walked 
with Campbell, had been so high in the middle heavens. This 
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showed him that the night must be far spent. Presently his eye 
fell on a small side-table, and an object caught it so common- 
place that it seemed to him like a spectre. It was a letter he had 
not noticed before, that had come for him by the evening’s post. 
He thought he knew the writing, yet he could connect no name 
with it. It was a large decided hand, and it might be either a 
man’s or a womun’s. He broke it open, as if half-dazed with 
the sight of it, and on the seal he distinguished some sort of 
coronet. 

‘Dear Mr. Vernon,’ the letter ran, ‘ would you do mea great 
favour? When I saw you last night I was in the very greatest 
grief, but there are times when one has to hide one’s feelings, and 
I have no doubt that you never suspected mine. I have lost one 
of the things that I valued most upon this earth—my dear little 
Skye-terrier Prinny. You remember the darling, and how he 
snapped at every human being, myself excepted. Well, he was 
run over the day before yesterday by a young man with a tandem 
—a young man who had no notion of driving, and who could 
hardly have held in a donkey. And now you—-for I know you 
can make vetses—I want you to write mean epitaph. Do, please, 
do this for me, if it is not troubling you too much: and there is 
no need to hurry yourself. We shall be neighbours soon, and you 
shall give me the verses then. 

‘I hope your drive home was satisfactory. If I were a young 
man, I should most probably have envied you.’ 

And then followed the bold signature of the Duchess. 

Vernon went again to his writing-table with a half-sleepy smile 
on his lips. A thought had struck him suddenly, and, seizing the 
pen, he scribbled these hasty lines :— 


Thou art gone to sleep, and we— 
May we some day sleep like thee. 
Prinny, were this heart of mine 
Half so true, my dog, as thine, 

I my weary watch should keep 
For a something more than sleep! ’ 


Whatever besides sleep the exhausted writer may have longed 
for, sleep, at least, now suddenly fell upon him. His eyelids grew 
heavy like lead, the pen dropped from his hand, and sinking back in 
his chair, he became lost to consciousness. 


( To be continued.) 





